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The “Overtime 
On Overtime’ 


Decision 
By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Not often 
do labor unions look a gift of 
higher wage rates in the mouth 
Definitely news, therefore, was the 
reaction of responsible labor opinion to 
the precedent-making decision of the 
Supreme Court this week which set 
aside the contract of the AFL Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
with the New York stevedoring in- 
dustry in awarding a higher rate of 
Overtime pay to night and holiday 
workers on the docks. The decision 
confronts labor with a critical problem 
Labor circles here, whom experience 
with the Taft-Hartley Law has recently 
made extremely sensitive to govern- 
mental intervention in the democratic 
Processes of collective bargaining mu- 
tually between unions and employers, 
are not happy with the Supreme 
Court’s decision which places the 
unions in the embarrassing position of 
being damned if they approve it and 
damned if they don’t. 

The situation on which the Supreme 
Court ruled is as follows: 

The union's collective contract with 
the NY boss stevedores stipulates that 
Seneral cargo handlers be paid a 
“straight time” of $1.25 an hour. For 
some years the union’s contract has de- 
fined straight time as an 8-hour period 
worked between the hours of 8 a. m 
and 5 p. m. from Monday to Friday. On 
Saturday straight time runs from 
8 a.m. to noon. All other hours of 
work are designated in the contract as 
“overtime” and must be paid for at 
the rate of time and a half. Overtime 
therefore, has for some years included 
work on Sundays, holidays, Saturday 
afternoons and anytime before 8 a. m 
or after 5 p. m. 

Acting in apparent concert with 
Harry Bridges on the West Coast, who 
is currently conducting a raid against 
the AFL International Longshoremen’s 
Association, and whose West Coast 
Union is supporting similar suits in 

at area, five New York dockworkers 
brought suit under the Wage-Hour 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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THE HAGUE 


and the 


Union of Europe 


N his deathbed at St. Helena, 
O Napoleon bequeathed to his son 
the following thought, fruit of 
his long experience of war and of his 
meditations: “I attempted to dominate 
Europe by arms; nowadays, however, 
Europe must be persuaded. Europe 
must be united by the consent of all.” 
Since then, a century and a quarter 
has had to pass for Europe to begin 
to be persuaded. And yet, following 
the Napoleonic wars, certain Powers 
seemed to have understood the neces- 
sity to oppose the idea of European 
Unity to the divergent passions which 
were rending the Old Continent. The 
nineteenth century witnessed a sus- 
tained and patient effort to extend, 
under the aegis of the “European Con- 
cert,” an order of general law, east- 
ward from the Atlantic to the mouth 
»f the Danube 
In spite of the wars which periodi- 
cally troubled Europe, the Treaties of 
Vienna (1815), of Paris (1856), and of 
Berlin (1878) constitute so many mile- 
stones along the road of’ establishing 
a political order, subordinate to the 
joint rights and control of the Euro- 
pean Powers. 


World War I put an end to this 


praiseworthy effort. So badly was the 
continent torn apart, and so profoundly 
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was the moral and political balance 
of Europe upset, that the attempts of 
the League of Nations to restore a 
peaceful order were impotent. World 
War Il further aggravated this situ- 
ation. It seemed indeed that Europe, 
its lights dimmed and its forces spent, 
was destined to certain decay. In the 
‘West, the hearth of civilization showed 
but a flickering of the old flame; in 
the East, upon the ruins left by Nazi 
policy, Soviet Russia plunged to the 
Oder and to Trieste, realizing ancient 
ambitions and preparing fresh ex- 
pansions. 

The profound reaction which is pres- 
ently pressing the peoples of the Old 
Continent to seek salvation in union— 
and which brought together so many 
representatives of Europe’s elite at 
The Hague—has diverse causes. 

Some of these causes are clearly 
‘European.” Thus that imperative ne- 
cessity, so akin to the instinct of self- 
preservation, to set aside frontiers in 
wder to find again, together, the for- 
mer economic prosperity, and together 
to save the values of a common civili- 
zation. Here, too, we find the appre- 
hension before a Soviet pressure which 
threatens to overwhelm what remains 
of Europe, drawing together the free 
but still separate forces into a common 
resistance. 

Other causes are external. Of these 
the most important is assuredly the 
influence of the United States. The 
policy of the United States. the Mar- 
shall Plan, the discussions it aroused 
in the press and in Congress, and 
the attitude of increasing awareness 
and understanding of American public 
opinion, have strengthened in Europe 


the hope of an over-all solution. 
o . * 


Tue man best qualified to voice the 
fears and the hopes of the peoples 
of Europe was undoubtedly Winston 


Churchill. As grand chairman of the 
Congress of the Hague, he brought to 
the service of the Cause his eaormous 
prestige and popularity, while at the 
same time he allowed the European 
movement to follow freely impulses 
which may have gone beyond the con- 
ceptions of Britain’s elder statesman, 
In fostering the idea of a United 
Europe, without imposing any con- 
straints whatsoever upon it, Churchill 
assured the success of the Congress, 
At the same time, he showed up the 
inanity of certain suppositions which 
had led to some regrettable absten- 
tions. It is proper, however, to remark 
in this connection that abstentions “on 
principle” did not lead to abstentions 
in fact. 


Among the 700 who took part in the 
Congress, which was one of the most 
brilliant assemblies Europe has ever 
known, all colors and shades of poli- 
tics, from right to left, but with the 
notable exclusion of Communists, were 
broadly represented. French and British 
statesmen, surrounded with economists, 
parliamentary representatives, and 
writers of the two countries, sat be- 
side economists, political figures, and 
diplomats of Italy, of the Benelux 
countries, of Switzerland, and of the 
Scandinavian states. And though British 
Labor MP’s were less numerous than 
their Conservative colleagues, the role 
of the Labor Party was no less active. 

Thus the most courageous and ad- 
vanced tendencies emerged from the 
very start, under pressure from a pub- 
lic opinion ready—in the words of 
Mr. Spaak, which were taken up and 
reiterated by many others orators— 
“to push the governments” to hasten 
the creation of a United Europe. 

Working through three commissions, 
the Congress swiftly defined the object 
of its endeavors. The Cultural Com- 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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And They Call ‘Em Trade 
Unions... 


trade unions, The Trade Unions, 
reports that negotiations have 
begun to revise all collective con- 
tracts between unions and management 
throughout the Soviet Union. That 
publication outlines the trade unions’ 
program and their demands, which 
would be comparable in scope to a 
general renegotiation of all collective 
bargaining agreements between the 
AFL and CIO and employers in the 
United States. It is a pity that this 
program of the 
Soviet “unions” 
cannot be trans- 
lated in full and 
published in mil- 
lions of copies— 
for no other docu- 
ment reveals so 
clearly the essence 
of that agency 
which operates 
| ab : under the name of 
Dallin trade unions. Not 

one word is said 

about the general level of wages*for 
the mass of Russian workers; nor are 
working hours or overtime pay men- 
tioned anywhere in the plan, What is 
discussed at great length as the real 
task of the unions should normally be 


Tes official publication ef Soviet 





the function of management, and a 
plan that would be kept secret by the 
employers in the USA in order not to 
arouse protest strikes and public in- 
dignation. 

The first and most important task of 
the Soviet labor unions is stated to be 
an imecrease and extension of compe- 
tition among individual workers and 
among groups of workers; in addition, 
greater rewards are promised for those 
workers who give evidence of greater 
production than the bulk of laborers. 
The trade unions must see to if that 
the cost of production is decreased, 
Collective agreements of 1948, the pro- 
gram says, “must reflect the issues of 
profitability and business calculations.” 

Something that would seem to be im. 
possible in any autonomous trade union 
appears as the next point of the Soviet 
union’s program: Most of the’ workers 
have a certain minimum’ quota—the 
“norm”—to fulfill in a ‘specified hour, 
day, or week. Now the labor uniorie— 
mind you, not management!—call for 
aa increase in this Minimum norm: be 
cause at its present level “it can. easily 
be overfulfilled by the workers.” Only 
at the very end, as if to pay lip service 
to practices of a distant past, does the 
management. that 


program remind 


wages should be paid promptly and 
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A Voice Out of Africa 


~ OUNTLESS events are bringing 
MN the peoples of Asia to the cen- 
ter of world consciousness, The 
tragic part played by Japan, the war 
in China, the independence of India, 
the collision between Zionists and 
Arabs, the importance of Near East 
oil deposits—these and countless other 
circumstances have forced governments 
and peoples around the world to think 
about the old and populous continent 
which was the cradle of our civiliza- 
tions. Asia is advancing rapidly in the 
direction of play- 
ing the part in 
world affairs to 
which its size and 
population give it 
claim 
But Africa — no 
longer insultingly 
referred to as the 
Dark Continent — 
is still a neglected 
quarter of the 
world. It is true 
that Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, Liberia and the Union of South 
Africa have places in the councils of 
the United Nations. But the Union 
speaks with the voice of the British 
Commonwealth, and the three other 





Bohn 


countries speak for no more than 
corners of the great continent and ex- 
press then selves. moreove! in muted 
tones. The problems of the inhabitants 


from Capetown te ‘aire are -never 
pushed to the center of any important 
bate 
Within my memory we Amerrans 


have passed through revolutions jn our 
thinking about many parts of the 
world. Our pictures of South America, 
»f Russia, of the Philippine Islands, of 
India, of China, have changed until 
they come somewhere near the reali- 
ties. But our myths about Africa have 
hardly varied since the days of Henry 
M, Stanley. Perhaps it would not mat- 
ter much were it not for the fact that 
so far as our bloodstreams are con- 
cerned we are more closely tied to 
Africa than to any other part of the 
world except Europe. If Africa is 
nothing but a wasteland of wild ani- 
mals and wild men, our millions of 
Negro citizens are somehow involved 
in its backwardness. 


Our close and bitter contacts with 
Africa started away back in the 17th 
century. Our shipmasters gathered in 
black men from their trappers and 
transported them in stinking holds to 
furnish cheap labor on our plantations, 
Then, while still holding black men in 
slavery, we began to send missionaries 
to convert the uncaptured ones to our 
religion. Soon well-publicized explorers 
followed on Stanley's trail to pene- 
trate mysteries and find thrills and 
fame. After them followed the big- 
game hunters, best represented by 
the gun-toting Teddy Roosevelt. While 
these posturing destroyers of elephants 
and lions played hero, the tecbno- 
logically lagging natives played the 

umble part of sweating servapts. 
Finally a succession o° anthropologists 
sailed over to bring back more com- 
prehensive and intelligent reports. But 


without delay, that workers’ housing 
should be improved, and that accident 
prevention needs betterment. ~~“ 


~ * * 
. 


As IF to illustrate this state of affairs, 
the same publication carries a report 
on the Congress of Trade Unions of 
Internal Waterways. Nothing was said 
about the standard of living of the 
workers or about wages and hours, in 
the discussions at this congress. On the 
contrary, the union members were re- 
minded of the “insufficient productiv- 
ity” of their work; the locals were 
criticized for not concerning them- 
selves enough about preventing ship- 
wrecks and idling. This particular 
“union” has decided to assure speedier 
unloading of grain shipments. Com- 
plaints were voiced about appalling 
housing conditions and a great previ- 
lege was finally accorded to the mem- 
bers of this union: those who are will- 
ing personally to go into the forests to 
cut wood will henceforth be allowed 
to take possession of the woocen struc- 
tures that will later be built out of the 
lumber they cut! 


A great desl of aitention was paid te 
Communist propaganda and oiher 
activity among the workers of the in- 
ternal waterways. Thé Government has 
appropriated 3,000,000 rubles for the 
operation of 87 “propaganda ships, 
propaganda cutters and cultura) bases” 
—all this at a time when transport still 
suffers from inadequate shipping faci- 
lities. EVerywhere lectures and dis- 
cussions are being organized on such 
subjects as the biography and writings 
on Lenin and Stalin, as well as on cur- 
rent international events.” 


Housine Russian 


workers have never been too good, but 


* * 
‘onditions of 


during and after the war they heve be- 
come atrocious. Every Five-Year Plan 


provides for extensive housing con. 
struction. American ._ correspondents 
often report from Rugsia on the fulfill. 
ment and even overfulfillment cf jin. 
dustrial plans; these accomplishm. nts, 
which they learn about from the Soviet 
press. are, however, limited to branches 
of economy directly or indirecily for 
defense. But The Trade Unions jn 
another issue reports startling tz)lure 
of the housing plans. The plan for 1947 
foresaw, for instance, the building of 
315,000 square meters of living space 
for automobile workers; only 326.300 
Square meters were actually turned 
over to new tenants during the first 
seven months of the vear. In z number 
of cities not one single new apartment 
house has been completed. In the 
lumber industry, only 32.5 perceni of 
the plan was fulfilled; in the cement 
industry, 19.7 percent. 


To ease the task, the Ministry of 
Building Materials has produced a 
standard-iype of workers’ house for 
the eastern parjs of Russia. Bui em- 
ployees and workers refuse to eccept 
the model—and no wonder. Heise js 
how even the official Trade Unions de- 
scribes this model housing projeci tor 
which the Soviet Government propa- 
gandizes: “In the middle of the heuse 
there is a huge stove, like the «ovens 
they used to have in ancient Russia, 
All around it there are tiny closei-like 
rooms. There is no provision for iny 
conveniences, such as pantries. «allics 
or cellars.” 


For such errors ia other branches of 
economy, directors and managers ere 
severely punished. In the constructicn 
of workers’ housing, however. the cap- 
tains of industry and the local Seviet 
bosses go unpunished and need not 
worry about the fulfillment of their 
sector of the Five-Year Plan. In such 
“unessentis!” parts as housing. the 
Five-Year Plan remains mere preopa- 
ganda. 
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no matter how widely these men and 
women differed in outlook and pur- 


pose, the residuum which they have 


left in the American mind hes hed a 
monotonous sameness. The peoples of 
that great continent—known well by 
the ancient Hebrews and the less 
ancient Romans—exist in the minds of 
most of us as a backward, childlike, 
practically hopeless lot of sub-humans, 
* * > 


Bor now among the best-sellers, 
usually so uadistinguished and unen- 
lightening, appears a popular novel 
which speaks for the millions who 
have hitherto remained voiceless as 
far as most Americans are concerned. 
I am speaking, of course, of Cry, the 
Beloved Country, by Alan Paton 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons, 278 pages). 

This is a straightforward story of 
black men good and bad and white 
men good and bad. Even more deeply, 
it is an account of a beautiful conti- 
nent being stripped and rutted and 
ruined. In the last chapters there is 
the first ray of a new hope es the 
ancient love of the soil among the 
natives is linked with the newcomers’ 
science of agriculture. The ideas are 
so deeply buried~in the events and the 
characters that the narrative is never 
slowed down by the weight of them. 
As a story, this is one of the simplest, 
straightest, most engaging which | 
have read in a long time. 

Mr. Paton puts the whole thing on 
the right footing by picturing the na- 
tives as the basic and permanent popu- 
lation. They have been transformed 
by the whites, and not entirely fer 
the better. The old tribal svstem was, 
after all, a way of life. It had a frame- 
work, standards, ways of working. li 
gave a sense of security. The white 
men jarced this ancient system with a 
double impact. The missionaries came 
with the message of Christianity. In 
this book there are colored clergymen 
who are a throwback to the early 


Christian saints. If the civilization 
brought inte South Africa by the 
Dutch and the British had squared 
with the gospel of the missionzries, 
Christianity might rapidly have cen- 
guered the land 


But the diamoad mines with ther 
labor camps, the cities with their 
shantytowns, pulled the natives cui of 
their tribal bomes and gave them 
nothing in retura. it was under the 
influence of the whites that 2 good 
many Africans for the first time sank 
into real savagery. The morals cf the 
missionaries were not strong enough 
to make headway against the peganism 
of the British and Dutch capitelists, 
Money-making white men won the 
battle over teaching and preseching 
white men, and the black men wee 
the victims. 


It is this situation which furnishes 
the setting for Alan Paton’s novel. 
Simple natives who have accepted 
Christianity are caught in the horrors 
which follow on the break-up of tibel 
life and the debasement of the bleckt 
in the service of the whites. And then 
comes the new note. An English <g!i- 
culturist works to save at once the 
soil and the people. Both are being 
ruined. Seeing further than the_™s- 
sionaries, this man understands thet 
they must be saved together. 


The young Negro farm demonstetor 
speaks. the important word: “We work 
for Africa. . . . Not for the white .man 
or the black man, but for Africa.” 
The good black Christian. Siepnen 
Kumolo, had only one fear, “that one 
day when the white men turn to jev- 
ing, they will find that we have turned 
to hating.” Peace with the possibuily 
of saving the land depends upon those 
who consider themselves the vezrert 
of civilization. That, at least, is how 
things are presented to American 
in a best-seller written by a youné 
Englishman. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
mission, under the chairmanship of 
senor de Madariaga, resolved that: 

“Believing that European union is 
no longer a utopian idea but has be- 
come a necessity; believing that this 
true unity, even in the midst of our 
national, ideological, and religious dif- 
ferences, is to be found in our com- 
mon heritage of Christian and other 
spiritual and cultural values and our 
common loyalty to the fundamental 
rights of man, especially freedom of 
thought and expression . . . the Con- 
gress of Europe proposes that a con- 
tinuing body be established, to con- 
sider inter alia the nature and 
constitution of a European cultural 
center. 


More difficult was the task of the 
Economic Commission, presided over 
by M. Van Zeeland. Acknowledged 
verities had to be formulated, in order 


to avoid the customary equivocal and 
ineffective “resolutions.” It was im- 
portant, therefore, that the leading 
economists of Europe agreed that: 

‘The Congress acknowledges that 
any attempt to reconstruct the econ- 
omy of Europe, on the basis of di- 
vided and compartmental national 
sovereignties, is foredoomed to fail- 
ure: and proclaims that it is neces- 
sary and urgent to establish an eco- 
nomic union in Europe.” 


But the most arduous task fell to 
the Political Commission. It had to 
establish the principle of union and 


to determine the methods best suited 
to achieve effective collaboration among 
the peoples of Europe. 


* - “* 


Many delegates did not have a 


very clear idea-as to what “United 
Europe” should mean. For many, de- 
sirous to “hasten slowly”—as one dis- 
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tinguisheg 
ated—the 


British Conservative iter- 
wished-for union had not 
had any significance beyond some in- 
ternational agreement or some new 
Grand Kuropean Alliance. In their 
pinion, it was only a matter of 





ees 





broadening the foundations of the 
Union set up recently, by means of 
treaties among the sovereign states of 
Western Europe. 

Such a thesis obviously could not be 
accepted .by the. numerous federalists 
present at The Hague. For them, 
European unity could not be allowed 
to depend upon an accord among 
sovereign states, an accord subject to 
the rule of unanimity which had in 
the past successfully compromised all 
international organizations. United 
Europe had to be created “organically.” 
This meant an unhesitating assault 
upon the principle of national sover- 
eignty, which had to be replaced with 
the federalist idea. Europe had to be 
provided with organs, with a will of 
its own, with a voice. It had to have 
a political authority placed above and 
beyond that of its component states. 

The thesis of federalism, faithfully 
upheld by that well-known apostle of 
the pan-European idea, Count Couden- 
hove Kalerghi, brought deserved suc- 
cess to the young and ardent president 
ef the Union of European Federalist 
Movements, the Dutch Socialist, Mr. 


Brugmans. Vigorously supported by 
their friends who were particularly 
numerous among Continental deéle- 
gates, while the British — bound by 


their Empire and by traditions — 
seemed less ready to take the decisive 
step, the doctrinaires of. federalism 
succeeded in passing resolutions, pru- 
dent though precise as their text wag, 
which favored European federation. 
They even succeeded in defining the 
character of such European organs 
whose creation was deemed “extremely 
urgent,” to wit, an executive council 
and a deliberative council. 

But the forward swing of the Con- 
gress had to stop there. When Paul 
Reynaud, the former Prime Minister 
of France, attempted to push the 
thesis of federalism to its ultimate 
logical consequences, the assembly al- 
most unanimously opposed him. The 
proposal of Reynaud was that the 
deliberative council be elected during 
the forthcoming year, by an electorate 
of Europe, at the rate of one deputy 
for every million inhabitants, instead 
of being designated by the parliaments 
of the individual free countries of 
Europe. This revolutionary project 
could not fail to outrage the tradi- 
tionalists, while the federalists set 
aside this idea, which, though right, 
was difficult to realize and might have 
compromised results already won. 

Thus, accordingto the resolutions of 
the Hague Conference, the deputies of 
Europe will be borrowed from the sev- 
eral national parliaments. This marks 
an important forward step on the road 
to European unity. Others still remain 
to be taken. Paul Reynaud has not 
abandoned his idea. 


~ lool * 


For the first time since the war be- 
gan, free representatives of the coun- 
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The Hague and the Union of Europe 
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An Editoriai— 


the immediate future. 


temporary situation. 


of national states. 


Toward European Unity 


LL who look forward to a world of increasing stability in the economic 
A and political spheres, to a world of pacific cooperation, and a height- 
ening of the state of the individual, must welcome the start made at 

the recent Hague conference. But it would be futile to pretend that political 
aspirations, however high-minded in conception, reached a stage of practical 
political implementation at the conference in terms of action that is likely in 
The urgencies of the present world situation are so 
momentous, so fraught with exigency, that the hopes of the peoples of Europe 
are easily summoned to the lips of those who are their representatives. But 
rhetoric, no matter how noble, will not suffice where a detailed and com- 
prehensive pattern must be formulated to deal with the realities of the con- 


A United Europe calls for more than political adrenalin pumped into the 
blood-stream self-protectively, against Soviet aggression, much as it certainly 
calls for that. It requires long-range planning. It calls for a halt, within the 
unified area, of unconstricted sovereignty; it calls for each nation to sacrifice 
a bit of what it clannishly retains—in the interest of the communal grouping 
These considerations are particularly important in con- 
nection with the matters of self-protection against aggression, economic 
rehabilitation and future societal growth. These changes which are so easy 
to designate in outline are far more difficult to delineate functionally, and the 
changes in outlook and psychology required in their implementation are 
herculean, but none the less necessary. 

One of the ironies of the present tense European and world situation is 
that imminent threat may hasten, if coupled with appropriate action and 
foresight, changes that might otherwise take decades. The Hague conference 
was a start and one that was long overdue. But it is merely that—a hesitant 
first step, like that of an infant who must teach himself to walk falteringly. 
It must be followed by a continuing positive program, formulated simul- 
taneously in the most comprehensive and yet the most specific terms, and it 
must be buttressed by such proposals and additional actions as are necessary— 
ed in 
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ds—and casualties in the millions. 





and soon. In our era, time is 
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tries of Eastern Europe were heard in 
a European assembly. On behalf of 
their invaded and oppressed countries, 
they solemnly asserted “the will to be 
integral parts of a United Europe,” 
and their profound conviction that “in 
order to save and unite the Continent, 
the European problem must be con- 


_ sidered as a whole, seeking an over- 


all solution.” 


These delegutes insisted that there 
is but one Europe, and that this Europe 
cannot be born to a new life in the 
West while dying in the East; that it 
can find its health, greatness, and re- 
newed forces only within its natural 
limits. They were outspoken in their 
belief that Europe could be saved and 
united only if the policy of union is 
asserted as a positive act: if from the 
very outset a charter of rights is set 
up, thus establishing a cause in which 
all Europeans can believe and for 
which all will fight. 


The Congress addressed itself, beyond 
the artificial and arbitrary barriers 
dividing the Continent, “to all Euro- 
pean nations.” Yet it was careful never 
to depart from extreme prudence, in 
order “to avoid creating suspicions.” 
Even in taking note of the “danger” 
threatening Europe, all texts studiously 
avoided defining the character of that 
danger. Such prudence is justified if 
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its goal is to facilitate the task of 
those who try to seek immediate solu- 
tions for the organization of tomorrow’s 
Europe. But it is certainly unjustified 
if it should hamper consideration of 
the European problem as a whole, 
posed from the outset before the po- 
litical realities that today dominate the 
situation and which are apt to deter- 
mine the fate of Europe. 


In any event, the Congress of The 
Hague has undoubtedly contributed to 
strengthening the peoples’ faith in the 
future of Europe. The realization of 
such hopes depends upon two essen- 
tial factors: 


1. The European movement should 
be backed by some real force. Such a 
force, material and mcral, able to over- 
come all traditional difficulties and 
political handicaps which prevent the 
“federalization” of Europe, can come 
only from the United States. 


2. Unity can come only from the 
European nations themselves, and it 
must be built upon faith in demo- 
cratic and spiritual ideals. Faith, and 
faith only, can raise Europe above 
itself, and lead it, beyond internal 
particularisms and external threats 
presently barring the way, to the full 
realization of unity. Such unity must 
be an integral one. Europe cannot re- 
main half free and half slave. 























Sired by Desk Space 


By Walter K. Lewis 


NEW pro-Kremlin committee has 
A been created. Without fanfare, 

and without acknowledging its 
Parentage, the birth of the New York 
Comnitiee Against War Propaganda 
Was noted on April 30 in the Daily 
Worker. On May 1, leaflets calling for 
Support were strewn along the route 


of the Communist Party's May Day 
Parade 





* peag committee was fathered» by 
‘ton ational Council of American- 
oviet Friendship, which gave it desk 
space. The National Council, with a 
ong record of being an unofficial pro- 
viet propaganda agency, was recent- 
branded “subversive” by Attorney 
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General Tom Clark. Nowhere on its 
literature does the ‘New York Commit- 
tee reveal its association with the Na- 
tional Council. 


In addition to the,Communist Party, 
its youth outlet American Youth for 
Democracy (which distributed leaflets 
calling for a boycott of the film, The 
Iron Curtain at the May Day parade), 
the following organizations are publicly 
behind the new committee: American 
Labor Party, Progressive Citizens of 
America, Congress of American Women, 
IWO, UOPWA, Local 19, U.E., and 
Wholesale and Department Store Em- 
ployees of America, Local 65. 


. porters to: 


The avowed first purpose of this new 
Communist front was to boycott the 
showing of the new 20th-Century Fox 
anti-Communist film, The Iron Curtain, 
Hollywood's version of the Canadian 
spy trials. 


Aside from mass distribution of leaf- 
lets outside theatres showing the film, 
the new committee will mobilize its 
forces wherever this film is advertized. 
A human “iron curtain” is to be thrown 
around the theatre preventing people 
from entering. 


The New York Committee, which 
plans to expand to St. Louis, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and other cities where the 
film will be shown, calls upon its sup- 
“Ring down ‘The Iron 


Curtain.” See the manager of your 


local theatre. Urge him not to show 
this film. Get your friends and organ- 
izations to take action against this 
film.” Hey, Civil Rights Congress, isn’t 
that thought-control? 





——SORRY 


In the May 29 issue of The New | 
Leader, Cy Record, author of the . 
article “The New West Coast Minor- | 
ity” was inadvertendly listed as a 
staff member of the Industrial Re- 
lations Institute of the University 
of California. Actually, Mr. Record’s 
association is with the Rosenwald | 
Fund. The fault for this error lies 
wholly with The New Leader, and 
we regreat any inconvenience that 
this unfortunate slip may have 
caused Mr. Record. 


| 
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Must Democrats Lose? 
Why 
Stalinism 
Wins Youth 


By Harris 


HEN the Yugesiav delegates 

open-air 
arena, a great rear of applause 
Someone sheuted Tito, 


narched Inte ihe 


greeted’ them 
and in a moment a chant ef Ti-te-Ti-to 
swelled up till tens of thousands of 
young people were engulfed in a wave 


of mass emotior A German gir] next 


to me commented sadly Phis reminds 

me of Nuremberg i O5¢ only then 
tne eg He 

That wa { git of last sum- 

mer’s World \ th Festiv: n Prague 

It wed ‘ ¢ os the claim 

t ( ‘ pure iltural 

eetil of Fast ( We Fifteen 

thousa eople from 5@ coun- 

| é me ih national 

Ca or dance 

npetitiens mut there 

nm unde irrent to the Tite chant 

t fied to the ¢ tence of far 

ore sus busines An ideology of 

hich Tito was only one symbol was 

boldly and successfully seeking to win 

the allegiance of the Festival celegates, 

% Yugoslav delegate, 21 and a par- 

tisan veteran, asked me Is it true 


that you permit lvnching ef Negroes in 
your country, and that thev can't vete 
in the South” 


He shook hiv head at my description 
of American democratic preeesses and 
rights. “That's 
too slow,” he replied Lite has been 


mv explanation of state 


too bad too long in Eastern Europe. 
" 


Jane Communists promise us fifty years 


Wofford, Jr. 


letters» proclaimed articles frem the 
1937 Constitution All citizens of the 
USSR are guaranteed by law: (a) 
freedom of speech, (b) freedom of 
press, (c) freedom of association, in 

cluding the holding of mass meetings, 
(d) freedom of street processions and 
demonstration Behind Stalin’s fif- 


teen foot potlightet statue. which 

tood under a giant red Lenin banner! 

wa the terse igs Youth is our 
futi j ype Bg 

t ¢ ce does 

' t t r ( ae ecratic 

) e Krer ! ecog- 

it ¢ reed hold 

i t i ye ne ‘ oung 

De 

5 ere ‘ yur han Ing 

bon . Before resolutions were pro- 

pose “motions were built. up by 

ongs, dance ind fiery speeches. One 

night the mover of a reselution sup- 


porting the Greek Partisans jumped 
platferm and 
shouted Every one of yeu here 


up onto the raise 


agrees with this reselution, se Jet's 
hear a loud “Yes’.” There was a loud 
Yes.” No one asked for “No’s.” 


The Communists made the Asiatie 
delegates the heroes of the Festival. 
Many Indians, Indonesians and Viet- 
namese went home convinced that the 
real democrats who would aid them 
against imperialism were the Commu- 
nists 





of prog in one Two Year Plan.” The Féstival ended with a long, 
Sle was like mest ef the Comanuniat colorful parade through the streets of 
supporters at the Festival: eptimistic, Prague. The Communists went home 
sdealistic. and fanatical There was 2 to work with new fire and optimism, 
he. but laraely true. that you could The democrats left discouraged. Stalin 
alt: « Commmunios by his. eathninee had wen another round in the battle 
: for the allegiance of vouth. Commu- 
rhey -_ “ onfident that they nism was the dynamic program and 
re ridin the ave of the future there wa 10 equally pewerful ealter- 
With t they explaines Soviet native 
countri¢ uld surpass the West in 
dustry a populaties With time. In Paris I looked up an Air Corps 
America uld alienate the majority friend a Serious and idealistic young 
of mankir ipporting reactionary French emocrat c had escaped 
resime Wit time, Western capital- through Spain to join De Gaulle and 
Lane : ps esult of its ho was now a medical student. He 
cei eel , Witi ime. the had ined the Communists because he 
warld , e peace threugh a uni- had despaired of the emocratic par- 
ersa I et Sovialist Re ti r li 1g p t ne programs 
He helieved that the Communists 
would end injustice nd establish a 
‘oa oaes S wom democratic society f they gained 
t iovaltie now? I asked h they had not 
: ‘ oudly oF this in Russia. He replied that 
: = Five thev had. I told } it lengih of con- 
hi ; ; , peepee: tions in Russia as I understoed then 
der } ‘ he young tiatot ps. purges 
ene 1 the ‘ y « e true 
, Giak i I . y . I told 
uu ‘ 0% [ ns 
‘ ‘ t t R ( ec 
r ( t ) ‘ € - 
, , at 
‘ 
™ 
Harris L. Wofferd. Jr.. was the founder of the Student Federalist meve- 
ment, which is now ihe siudeni division of the United World Federelisis. His 


book on world government, /f's 


= of their magazine, Common Cause. 
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Up to Us, was published in 1946 by Harcourt, = 
Brace. Last summer, he siudied in Europe, and wrote several articles on the 
Prague Youth Festival for the NY Herald Tribune. 
= the Hutchins’ Committee. at the University of Chicago, as coniribuiing ediior 
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He is now working with 


MHL 


‘lr I were young again. I wouldn't 
be afraid of competing with the Com- 
munists,” Jan Masaryk told me. “I 
would go in fighting, cffering world 
youth greater ideals than Communism 
. .. I had hoped this Festival would 
be like a great baseball game, and I 
could act as umpire. Instead, your 
State Department discouraged  at- 
tendance of America’s youth leaders, 
and all you had was a sorry little team 
of fellow-travelers which made Amer- 


ica look silly compared to the Rus- 
Sians.” 

The Festival had been an oppertun- 
ity to reach thousands of veung peo- 
ple from ail over the world, as well 
as to bring a message of hope to 
Czechoslovakian Instead, 
the State Department feared A necican 
contact with Communist veuth and 
even ~d space on its specia] stu- 


lemocrats, 





dent shins to anyone going te the 
Festival. [he result was that instead 
of the fairly 
500 stude 
200 Americans 
the active US delegation consisting of 
about 80 students. The most veeal 
were 2) members of the Communist- 


representative greup of 





aw planned only about 


visited Prague, with 


front, American Youth for Democracy. 
Thi US >| sation constructed an 
exhibit 1 its emphasis on the nega- 
tive fea ‘eg of American liie. Among 
the te +; a picture of a hanged 
Ne d we V-J Day 7 
Ne icne n he USA 
TI ’ nen refused tae oeheve 
that the legation was dominated by 
Con thize learned other- 


Wire > Doris Sen chairman of 





During August, there will take 
place in Warsaw a conference called | 
by the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth which will be entitled 
“International Working Youth Cen- 
ference.” In order for any American 
Citizen to get a visa to atiend the 
conference in Warsaw. the approval 
of the Polish consulate in New York 
will not suffice. The main Federation 
Bureau -which is in Paris, will have 
to pass judgment on al] applicanis. 
A spokesman for the Federation in 
New York told a representative of 
The New Leader that all applice- 
tions must be cleared by the Paris 
Bureau, which will then transter 
the clearance to the Polish Am- 
bassador in Paris who, in turn, will 
notify the Polish Consulate in New 
York. 

















the Festival group, and Russell Austin, 
chairman of the United States’ 1946 
delegation to the World Student Con- 





gress, sent an official letter, on behalf 
of both delegations, to the Czech Com- 
munist youth front, hailing the Cem- 
munist seizure of power. It read in 


part We are assured that Czecho- 
slovakia has taken a significant step 
forward t ards) «greater democracy 
and world peace . We, as American 
youth, feel a deep sense of respon- 


sibility for the part played by the gov- 
ernment of our country through the 





Marshall Plar in stimulating the at- 
tempt of the reactionary elements of 
Czechoslovakia to split your National 
Front Government in order to install 
ag against the interests of 
the pe \ ballot was sent out to 
f i lelegation for ap- 
prov il approval, ajte « eiter 
iad t 
4 laluure in Pri gue 
typi ire ) Tar to wi the 
support f rid youth A oung 
Pragu > $f ymmmentec bitterly 
It A > are disappointed in. 
W I enty years wnat 
Russia i do. We had hoped that 
en A 2 time for worid ieacer- 
ship arrive t would step forward 
with a program for world democracy 
whi yuld win overwhelming sup- 
port 


One of the 250 young British Con- 
servative leaders, who were en- 





Fi:zpatr-ck in 


The St. Lowis Post-Dispeich. 
“There's a fiery cross ct the tront 
door and a Wallace meeting 

ot the back.” 


couraged to co to Prague, askec Why 
does the American State Depzertment 
fear that smocrats will elwavs Jese 


when they come into contact ith 
Communists?’ 

Communist ins adherents because 
it offers «a world-uniting program. 
Otherw rR sian nationa ould 
have : t t at all in Europe. With 
it, Communists feel armed an 
unbeata*ie startegy. The emoerats 
in Europe i weak, lost, on the 
defensive t it a dynami orld 
prograt »nilosophy. 

Europe is caught between two giants 
who pear to be preparing fer a 
struggle for the world. European non- 
Communist youth, to a_ frightening 


extent, seem to be despairing of hepe. 
The prospect of war is insanitv and 
suicide to them, but thev see few 
signs of any other future. 

As the power-politics race develops, 
decisions affecting Europe zre mere 
and more frequently made in Wash- 
ington and Moscow. The dishearten- 
ing realization is sinking in ai! ever 
Europe that “we are no longer centrel- 
ling our own destiny.” An English 
socialist commented: “When 2 demo- 
crat discovers that his country is no 
longer able to guide its own effairs, 
that the important things like peace 
and prosperity are determined by two 
immovable forces outside his centrel, 
then he loses interest in politics and 
turns to gardening or God.” 

Young democrats are looking for 
a common cause which poinis the 
way to peace and world unity with 
freedom. These are the same young 
men and women who fought in the 
resistance. Their victory left enly 4 
vacuum, which a new totalitarianism 
is attempting to fill. 

A world democratic program would 
include the transformation of the 
United Nations into a world federation 
able to enforce peace, with a universal 
bill of rights, and with positive powers 
to promote a democratic world cem- 
munity The idea of a federal world 
republic ¢éould rally most the 
planet’s young people who are neither 


Russian or American, and he ae 
not want to choose either a ers 


World youth is waiting for such a 
challenge. No one can sav ri ong 


they wi ntinue to wait 





LINES FOR THE COMING | 
CONVENTIONS 


R arse up your banners, siaie by 
state. 


With lusty lungs and vibrani voice 


Parade around, around, around 

And make the mammoth piace 
resound— 

Quite possibly the people’s word 

Will be, though very dimly heard | 

By those who, in the smoke-filled | 
room, 

Are fashioning the nation’s doom. 











_ Richard Armour —— 
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On American Journalism: 


The Press and Its Critics 





Free Wortd. 
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HO shall dare to criticize our 
W august press? This queStien 

presents itself sharply because 
of the violent reaction among our col- 
umnists and editors to the criticisms 
ef the Commission on the Freedom of 
the Press headed by Chancellor Hut- 
chins of the University of Chicago. The 
indictment of this voluntary body rests 
chiefly upon the faci that it was a 
group of those social outcasts known 
as “professors”, without the leaven of a 
single journalist, and therefore under- 
took to tell the newspapers how they 
should behave and run their business 
without knowing anything about it. 


The bitterness of some of the attacks, 


like that of George Sokolsky, suggests 
that the Commission penetrated well 
under the skins of those who winced, 

I a2ree with Dr. George N. Shuster 
that the exceptions are 1 well taken 
and that re indignant € men 
snouid i oncentrate reveal- 
ing ) ission’s 
findings with K ¢ hei nd anger, 
and ‘ratitude thi ody of 
men $0 i take the t trouble 
to D E j lishing 
Indep i dal i € owing 
contro ) ) L} ( ’ that [ 
come to tl Gan 38, 3 pick a 
bon Cc i that its 
report ta oO notice wn find- 
ings on this subject as set forth in 
my t OK on jour and that 
it never asked me to give it the benefit 
of my halt-century of service as a re- 
porte: ditor, and ed ial writer, 
and as owner of three weeklies, a 


monthiv. and of a New York daily for 
twenty-one years. Waiving this failure 
to take me at my own valuation, the 
report seems to me of very consider- 
able value, even though it has no more 
produced the final answer to the prob- 

lem than has any one else 
What I want to stress particularly is 
that journalists can no more be trusted 
to reform their own methods and con- 
duct toward the public than lawyers 
tan be relied upon— despite their 
gtievance committees — to uplift their 
professional standards, to give us an 
exalted judiciary,’ or to ensure rapid 
and fair trials in the courts: It is even 
More impossible to expect professional 
Soldiers to reform their services; I have 
written on military affairs since I left 
college in 1893 and can testify endessly 
to this. What better example of the 
unchanzeability of the military could 
be afforded than General Eisenhower's 
using the unparalleled opportunity 
Offered bv his retirement from the 
army not frankly to point out how 
to improve its methods and morale, 
but to stress the inevitable demand 
that the army must have universal 
Military training? 
° * * 


The Need of Criticism 


HE right and duty of outsiders to 
Ctiticize the press is compelling be- 
Cause it is so clearly “affected by the 
Public interest”; because in all history 
there never was such a need for the 
@iffusion of correct information; be- 
fause it is more than ever the out- 
Standiag safeguard of our liberties, 
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By Oswald Garrison Villard 


yi AHH HA HRA GH HAGGARD TOMATO AAU GR 

This article is part of the continuing New Leader series on the problem of 
the American press. As we pointed out in previous editorial statements, at no 
time have the questions of national choice evolving from a politically literate 
electorate and the over-all subject of the American press been more closely 
combined. Among the articles which have already appeared have been those 
by George N. Shuster, Norman Angell, and Ferdinand Lundberg. Oswald 
Garrison Villard is the former editor of the Netion, and the NY Post, and 
generally recognized es the “dean of American liberal journalists. He is the 
author of numerous books, including the recently published Free Trade in a 
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and because its decrease in numbers 
and its commercialization constitute a 
divect threat to the public welfare. 
Criticism is the more needed because of 
the frequent press assertions that our 
dailies are what they are beceuse of 
the public’s desire, since it votes in a 
daily referendum according to its 
tastes. The adoption by the press, long 
before we were officially in the war, 
of the “voluntary censorship” which 
made it possible for Franklin Roose- 
velt secretly to put the couniry into 
the struggle in violation of the Con- 
stitution and his pledges to the Amer- 
ican people, is another reason for the 
closest scrutiny of our dailies by alert 
and vigilant public critics. Especially 
is this the case because our involve- 


York Times, the Chicago Tribune, and 
others, to obtain special reports from 
all over the world. Yet it is undeniable 
that the technique of news presenta- 
tion has suffered gravely. 


As to that, the late Prof. Robert 
MacAlarney, of the Pulitzer School’ of 
Journalism. himself once an admirable 
newspaper executive, was extremely 
voluble and emphatic. He called it a 
“disgrace.” But one does not need to 
have been a practicing journalist to 
note the decay. Look at the New York 
evening newspapers. There is only one 
that really tries to present the news 
adequately. Not one has an editorial 
page worth looking at, or one exer- 
cising anv influence. Take the World- 
Telegram. It is now edifed on the 
theory that wo.nen’s fashions and big 
display articles on the first page of 
the second section are what sell the 
paper. [t used to have a page of most 
valuable comment by such men as 
Ludwell Denny, Raymond Clapper, 
William P. Simms, and others of this 
type. Its typographical makeup is now 
extremely bad and it is impossible to 
believe that it prints more than a 
fraction of the news it could and this 
is put in between feature or “human 
nature” stories. In shori, it has lost 





OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
“The Little Man in the White House” 


meat ia the affairs of Europe and Asia 
may easily give the litthe man in the 
White House and his military clique a 
similar opportunity to control the 
pliant press and to carry the coming 
election by a war-scare or actual mili- 
tary actions abroad. 


One thiag is certain: the press can- 
not truthfully deny that its short- 
comings are of its own creation, that 
they are increasing in most of our jour- 
nals, that the service they are render- 
ing is, with outstanding and briliant 
exceptions. far from being what it 
should be. Every honest journalist 
must admit a marked deterioration, 
notably in the editorial pages, in the 
loss of objectivity, in the poor and 
often one-sided display of news, in 
the failure to report evenis adequately 
even with all the modern teletype and 
other developments in the art of com- 
munication and news transmission. I 
know well the excuses given; the 
dearth of newsprint; the overwhem- 
ing rush of advertising; the enormous 
range of world events to be covered; 
the high cost of everything; the diffi- 
culty of getting good copy men and 
reporters; the competition of radio. 
None of them excuse the letting down 
of standards. It is true that the rush 
of world news is overwhelming and 
that few newspapers could possibly 
afford outlavs like those of the New 


its position as a broad, able, liberal 
journal, giving especially valuable in- 
terpretations of foreign news. 

If the public continues to buy such 
papers — 3nd worse ones, such as PM 
— it is because there is no alternative. 
No sane person can assert that this 
decadence is due to the insistence of 
the readers. There was no popular 
mandate to compel Marshall Field to 
establish PM or the owners of the Post 
te ge to tabloid form. Nor have the 
newspaper readers the responsibility 
for the nation-wide decadence of edi- 
torial pages or of the book reviews, 
er for the increasing political con- 
formity and tedentiousness, the grow- 
ing conservatism, the fading out of 
political independence as in the dis- 
appearance of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Repvublicon. for generations a dis- 
tinguished ornament of the press. Com- 
mercialization and the use of syndi- 
cated material. comic strips, etc., have 
all tended to weaken the individuality 
of the newspapers which becomes more 
noticeable as the dailies steadily dis- 
appear. 
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The Press 1s a Business 


URELY thev need public criticism! 
How it shall be focussed upon them is 
the crucial if not insoluble question. 
Dr. Shuster suzgests the appointment 
of a special group to pass critically 





upon press developments—a sort of 
chamber of review in which, of course, 
journalists might well be admitted to 
membership. Hew it would be main- 
tained he does not specify. Perhaps the 
various schools of journalism might 
set up such a body to give it unity and 
permanency. Whether is could really 
mold the development of the press i$ 
another matter. For, after all. the press 
is now a business, not a profession, and 
the owners ef today are rarely in- 
spired only by a desire to serve the 
public or to achieve reforms and up- 
hold certoin political theories. They 
are mesily ia business to make money 
and their a.tention is more and moe 
concentrated uvon that if only, because 
of the plethora of advertising which 
has poured in upon them in thee 
gravely un_ettled times. 

Since the fact is that the press stands 
low in public esteem —as evidenced 
by many aa election result — it wculd 
certainly be well for the owners io 
take seriously that ornamental but 
unused code dev sed by ti.e Amer can 
Society of Newspaper Editors and 
apply it to themselves and their jour- 
nals. This is probably a counsel] cf 
perfection Siace the profit mot.ve is 
their chief inspiration. But if tre 
business itself dces’ not meet the rising 


tits 
tide of criticism (again I stre.s the 
fact that there are admirable news- 
paper exceptions to the ge eral rue) 
it will face eve: sharper attacks then 
those of the Hutchins Commuite rol 


the press" and the press associat 


for all their saif-contentment. a.e rot 
now serving counury as it saoculd 
be served. In the field of internat 
relation for example, there is an 
enormou amount ol Suppression — 
often perhaps for lack of undersizni- 
ing — aad of netionalistic suvservien 


to prevailing polic.es. It has given us 
for instance, only the faintest pictcre 
of the actual conditions in the countri: 

we have eccupied in Europe and A-ia, 
nor borne down adeqguaiely ugon tre 
total failure of most of our European 
occupational policies. It consiantly ig- 
nores the facis go 
counter to its awn preconceived views. 
It is letting us drift toward the final 
war. I[t has not made the Amer.can 
people realize how near to the brin'x 
of the abyss the whole world is. In 
short, it does not fulfil! its most im- 
portant duty —of being the all-vit-l 
arbiter and judge between the people 
and their sevvanis, the office-holders 
in Washiagton who so readily assume 
that they are all-mighty rulers of this 
country. One looks in vain for oute 
standing leadership. 

What a pity it is that Henry Wallace 
lacks the ability, the character and the 
strength to bring this home to the press 
and people instead of making such a 
ridiculous and false statement as thet 
“it is impossible to know” from the 
American press how far Russia is in- 
tervening ia its satellite countries! 


and actions wh ch 








| THE CHOICE . 

Senator Wagner of N. Y. adds 
this feotnete te history: When he 
‘was Majority Leader in the N. Y. 
| State Senate in Albany, his young 
colleague, State Senator Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. insisted upon assert- 
ing his independence and too often 
failed te vote with the Democratic 
side ... In 1913 Senator Roosevelt 
sought his advice: “I've been of- 
fered a chance te go to Washington 
eas Asst. Secy. of the Navy. What 
shall { do?” ... “I hate to lose 
you,” said Senator Wagner, think- 
ing only of a successor who'd al- 
ways vote Democratic, “but take it.” 
(Leanard Lyons in the NY Post) 
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An Editoriai— 


with international Stalinist intrigue. 
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The Pattern in Illinois 


HE current Senatorial campaign in Illinois provides an unusually clear 
‘= point for the examination of the reactionary effects of Stalinist 

political machinations. Those who remain “innocent” of the significances 
of Communist conspiracy, in spite of the plethora of blood-drenched docu- 
mentation, are presented in this election campaign in Illinois with a clear-cut 
and incontrovertible case of Stalinist opposition to a genuinely liberal can- 
didate because of his unequivocal anti-totalitarian position. The personalities 
involved are: Paul H. Douglas, the eminent economist and progressive, and 
C. Wayland Brooks, a front-man for Colonel McCormick of the Chicago Tribune, 
and a provincial, hard-bitten isolationist and economic feudalist. 

By utilizing a third perty choice and conducting an unfounded and wide- 
spread smear campaign against Douglas, the indirect result may be to return 
Brooks to the Senate, particularly lamentable at this crucial time. The Stalinisis 
attempt to crucify the liberal candidate and put into office by indirection the 
spokesman for Illinois reactionaries. This calculated strategy is hardly acci- 
dental, or the result of political acuity gone wrong. The pattern is consistent 


A liberal, anti-Communist leader represents a far greater threat to the 
Communist conspirecy than a reactionary leader of a movement which is 
vulnerable to legitimate criticism. In Germany, the rise of Hitler was presaged 
by the “social-fascist” characterization of German Social Democracy which 
maintained that the Germen Socialist movement was the real danger and 
not the Nazis. The Stalinist strategy has been to attempt to discredit anti- 
Stalinist liberals and democratic Socialists—and then to corral all innocent- 
liberal support, rallying these forces behind their banner in the black against 
white (Red) clash. In addition, a regime that ameliorates condilions removes 
those sources of discontent upon which the Stalinist drive feeds. 

In this article, Julian J. Steen traces in detail the central issues involved 
in the Illinois campaign; he indicates the total design, and then painstakingly 
fills in the details intecral in the Stalinist design. The Douglas-Brooks election 
has been underplayed in the press of the nation; it deserves national attention 
with its political significance made fully apparent. Mr. Steen‘s article pro- 
vides the material necessary for such a wider understanding. 


FL Mn Lunn 


N the first Tuesday of next 
O November the voters of Illinois 
will render a decision fraught 


with great .ignificance for the political 
destinies of both state and nation: 
whether to return to the US Senate a 
notorious isolationist, hard-shell con- 
servative and protégé of Col. Robert 
MecCormick—C. Wayland Brooks—or to 
elect in his stead the distinguished 
economist and militant Jiberal—Paul 
H. Douglas. They will decide whether 
the design of the Communist-“Pro- 
gressive” coalition to punish Douglas 
for his anti-Stalinst Stand through a 
“smear” campaign and the injection 
of a third-party candidate shall suc- 
ceed. What the outcome of this three- 
cornered race will be, no one can pre- 
dict with assurance at this time. This 
much is certain: when the shouting 
and the tumult of the National Nomi- 
nating Conventions have died away, 
the Senatorial campaign in Illinois 
will become the focus of nation-wide 
attention to a degree seldom conferred 
upon any political contest since the 
day when another Douglas of Illinois 
competed for the same post, likewise 
on the Democratic ticket, wlmost ex- 
actly a century ago 

To discredit Paul Doyps las vs a “bogus 
liberal,” 
appears to be the over-all strategy of 
the masterminds who pul) the strings 
c* the newly fashioned “Progressive 


a warmonger and red-baiter 


Party of Illinois,” hei, and successor 
to the PCA. Yet even these devotees 
of the big lie and experts in defama- 
tion scarcely have the effrontery to 
challenge Paul Douglas's 25-year rec- 
ord as a fighting, praeticing liberal. 
His pioneer efforts in behalf of old- 
age pensions and unemployment in- 
surance, and his memorable battle 
against the Insull Utilities for a reduc- 
tion in electric and gas rates, are a 
matter of publie record. His “lone- 
wolf” struggle in the Chicago City 
Council for more adequate relief and 
for decent housing for underprivileged 
Negroes, is still fresh in the minds of 


countless citizens. Hence the cunningly 
conceived refrain: “Paul Douglas is no 
longer a liberal!” 

But to successfully pillory Douglas 
as a renegade liberal, concrete grounds, 
however tenuous, must be found on 
which to base that charge. These 
grounds the Communists discovered— 
or thought they did- in his position on 
the Taft-Hartley Act 

In a series of articles appearing last 
February and March in the Chicago 
Star, the principal pro-Wallace mouth- 
piece in the dAidwest, Carl Hirsch 
takes Dr. Douglas severely to task for 
allegedly asserting that the “Slave 
Labor Act embodies features which 
have won wide popular support” and, 
specifically, for “seeing a great deal of 
merit in the fact that the unions must 
open their books and records while 
employers can keep them secret.” 


o * 


What Are the Facts? 


In a series of addresses delivered 
over the labor radio station WCFL in 
April-May, 1948, Candidate Douglas 
made a point-by-point analysis of the 
major provisions uf the T-H Act and 
found every one objectionable and 
unfair to organized labor. Concerning 
the specific count in the Star indict- 
ment, Douglas affirms: “If the finan- 
cial accounts of unions are to be made 
a matter of public record . should 
not the same principles apply te em- 
ployer associations?” In refutation of 
the charge that he is hedging on the 
subject of the repeal of the T-H 
measure, Professor Douglas stated 
categorically: “I, too, am in favor of 
repeal.” Then, speaking as one who 
helped draft the original Wagner Act, 
he argues for the necessity of follow- 
ing up such repeal with the re-enact- 
ment of the National Labor Relations 
Act, in order to “preserve the social 
gains which came with that legis- 
lation.” 

This is the minuscular peg on which 
the “Progressive” taskmasters would 





hang their scurrilous propaganda that 
“Paul Douglas is no longer a liberal” 
and has therefore forfeited his right 
to labor support. Bui all this hue and 
cry is palpably only a smoke screen 
designed to cover up the real reason 
for their virulent hostility to Douglas’ 
candidacy—his inflexible opposition to 
Communist and fellow-traveler chi- 
canery and conspiracy at home, Soviet 
imperialism and obstructionism abroad, 
plus his vigorous support of ERP and 
American rearmament. 

Unlike those confused “gliberals” 
who, for a time, were seduced by the 
siren sounds of “Soviet democracy” 
and “united fronts,” Douglas has never 
been an apologist for Bolshevik terror. 
But neither did he denounce publicly 
the Stalinist dictatorship. It therefore 
came as somewhat of a shock to the 
higher command of PCA when, in 
June, 1946, while he was still under- 
going treatment in a Navy hospital 
for a shattered left arm, the once 
soft-spoken, somewhat diffident Paul 
Douglas, addressing a public meeting 
in Chicago’s Orchestra Hall, declared 
that: “True liberals should not permit 
totalitarian hitch-hikers to take over 
the car and climb into the criver’s 
seat; for these gate-crashers are not 
so much interested in these reforms 
themselves as they are in using them 
to discredit America and the principles 
of liberty.” No wonder the cutraged 
Stalinists and their stooges squealed 
that “Douglas had changed.” Indeed 
he had! 

In that same address, entitled “A 
House Undivided” and celivered under 
the auspices of the liberal Catholic 
Labor Alliance, the professor-patriot 
uttered an eloquent plea against race 
hatred and discrimination. And when 
he. buttressed this appeal with a re- 
cital of how in World War II soldiers 
of all faiths “learned anew the joys of 
brotherhood and service” through sac- 
rifice for a common cause, the “smear- 
bund” twisted this statement into “a 


C. WAYLAND BROOKS 
Help by Indirection 


glorification of war” and an example 
of “warmongering”! And his detractors, 
in a well-organized whispering cam- 
paign, are defaming Douglas as having 
turned anti-Semite and anti-Negro— 
doubtless on the Hitlerian assumption 
that the bigger and the more brazen 
the falsehood, the more likely it is to 
be swallowed by the gullible 


x +. * 


Tue “Progressive” hierarchy chose not 
to declare open warfare immediately. 
They first essayed the gentler approach 
of calling on Douglas to “clarify” his 
views (a Communist euphemism, mean- 


The Tribune Tower And The Kremlin suman: i i 
The Conspiracy Against Paul Douglas 
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@ Julian J. Steen is a well-known | 
educator, and Dean of the Chicago 
School tor Adults. He is also widely 
known as a linguist and lecturer, 
Recently, he was a candidate for 
the US Congress on the Democratic 
ticket in the April primaries. He ig | 
campaigning for Paul Douglas. 











ing to renege, recant or soft-pedal) 
or face the consequences of a third. 
party candidate. Douglas’ reply was 
prompt and devastating. He bvanded 
the demand as an “attempt to black- 
mail me and the Democratic Party inte 
being silent on the Marshall Plan and 
on the question of Russia.” (The 
writer was similarly approached fora 
“clarification” of his views by an 
emissary of the “Progressives” in con- 
junction with his candidacy for Rep- 
resentative in Congress. His «inswer 
“failed to satisfy.”) 

The die was now cast; it was to be 
war to the hilt. Since Pau! Douglas 
would not “clarify” the PPI wey, he 
must be taught a lesson. They thus 
began to cast about for a suitable 
“front” man, a respectable collabora- 
tionist who could draw enough votes 
away from the recalcitrant Douglas 
to throw the election to “Curly” 
Brooks. Their roving eyes first Jit upon 
the venerable poet and Lincoln biog- 
rapher, Carl Sandburg. And for a 
time it looked as if this honored berd 
might capitulate to their blandish- 
ments; but his better judgment pre- 
vailed, and he declined the debatable 
honor. Undeterred, the third party 
crew then offered their endorsement 
to Curtis MacDougall, professor of 
journalism at the patrician \orth- 
western University—an apparenily sin- 
cere Wallace partisan who had once 
made an unsuccessful race for Repre- 
sentative in Congress. An off-again- 
on-again comedy of errors then ensued 
with MacDougall first accepting, then 
bowing out (when his Dean voiced the 
fear that NU might be “smeared with 
a red brush”), then finally re-consid- 
ering affirmatively when his superiors 
gave him carte blanche to run, grant- 
ing him a leave of absence; sw that 
the “Progressive” choice could now 
declare, somewhat unctuously, that 
“personal obligations, however urgent, 
must take second place in this time 
of crisis.” 

In the meantime, uncertain xs the 
outcome of MacDougall’s acrobatics, 
the PPI chieftains, ever clamorous in 
proclaiming their devotion to a Jewish 
state in Palestine, proceeded to peddle 
their second-hand nomination to Pro- 
fessor Albert Lybyer, a “Near-East 
expert” and registered Republica wh¢, 
in a recent debate (at which this 
writer was present) on the Palestine 
issue against a prominent Chicago, 
Zionist and Rabbi, upheld the Arab 
side of the controversy! 

So much for the thunder and mud- 
slinging from the left. The broadsides 
from the reactionary citadel, the 
Tribune ‘lower, have not-yet reached 
their maximum fury, but it can be 
taken for granted thattin view of 
Douglas’ avowed fidelity to the New 
Deal philosophy and his anti-isola 
tionist orientation, the “Colonel’s” 
attacks will increase in venom as the 
campaign progresses. P.D. is fully pre- 
pared to meet that onslaught, too. 

But what of the counter-attack? A 
brief summary of the formidable forces 
and factors operating in Dr. Douglat 
favor must include: 

1. All-out. support from the 4g 
gressively liberal anti-Communist Su 
Times, with its 650,006 circulation, amd 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Iranian Nation and 








UR foreign aid program has been 
O extended to incluce Western 

Germany and China. There is 
talk of including Japan, and $500,000,- 
000 is promised to Latin American 
countries., Why then, not include Iran 
in the foreign aid program? 

When the Russian and the British 
armies marched into str&tegic Iran in 
August. 1941, to drive the German 
technicians out of the country, and 
when the US Army Jater came to speed 
up the Lend-Lease supplies to Russia 
over the Iranian “Victery Bridge”, 
Iran played an importani sole in turn- 
ing the tide of the war 

Iran put its railroad and highway 
communications and port and airfield 
facilities, as well as telegraph, tele- 
phone. and radio communications, at 
the disposal of the Allied Powers. The 
Trans-Iranian railway, which is over 
$00 miles long, and which runs from 
Bandar Shahpour on the Persian Gulf 
to Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea, 
the Allied 


was used 





constantly by 


Powers. 


the third 


fran. which was then 


largest oil-producing country in the 


w 


Persian Gulf 


rid, with its conveniently located 
oil-field —the richest 


single field in existence — supplied the 
Western Powers the oi] they needed 
so badly in that port of the world, 
especially at a time when shipping 
was a serious problem. 


At a time when Iran did nat have 


enough food for its own people, it 
had to play the part of host to the 
British, Russian, and American forces 


there, as well as to 


about 100,000 


Polish refugees. 














| lived in Iran for the major part of 
| his life. For four years previous to 


® Joseph M. Rasooli-Sa’eed has 


and during World War II (until 
1942), he was the Chief Statistician 
for the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany in Teheran, and then became 
a script writer and radio announcer 
for the Persian section of the OWI 
in New York. 
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Oswald Mosley: Post-War Style 


RITISH political observers 
B have detected several impor- 

tant changes in approach on 
the part of Oswald Mosley‘s propa- 
ganda machine in England. But, 
these observers are quick to point 
out, this change is superficial. Mos- 
ley’s doctrines remain basically un- 
altered—in their “new look,” they 
are simply being made more palat- 
able. These facts were highlighted 
last month when Oswald Pirow, 
chief of the Scuth African “New 
Order Movement,” visited London 
for a confab with Mosley, leader of 
the British Union of Fascists. 

At a press conference, the two 
Oswalds, as they are referred to 
in the press, attempted to disarm 
hearers. Fascism is dead, they told 
reporters. National Socialism is cer- 
tainly dead. But then their new 
position began to emerge. It seems, 
in the view of the tw2 Oswalds, that 
democracy is also dead. War with 
Russia, they contend, is inevitable. 
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By Joseph M. Rasooli-Sa’eced 


On September 9, 1943, Iran declared 
war on Germany and several days 
later became the thirty-third United 
Nation. From then on Iran cooperated 
even more closely with the Allied 
Powers. 

In compensation for these contribu- 
tions, Iran received typhus through 
the medium of the Polish refugees; 
inflationary prices, famine, and hard- 
ships from the Allied Forces; and 
Communist infiltration and outside in- 
terference in its internal affairs from 
the Russians. But the biggest compen- 
sation received from the Rusians was 
the temporary semi-autonemous, State 
of Azerbaijan, which ended. in civil 
warfare causing the death of hundreds 
>» [ranians. 


Lean does not minimize :the™ value’ 
of the moral backing that it received 
from the United States and: Britain 
in driving the Russians out of the 
country, and in resisting Russian 
pressure for anvil concession.' It is 


with the same moral sapport that-- 


Iran today dares defy Russian’ accusa- 
tions and demands, At present the 
Russians are pressing the ‘Iranians to 
dismiss the handful of American’ mili- 
tary and police advisors that ave em- 
ployed by the Iranian Government. 
The Russians are ordering Iran, an 
independent country, to forbid any- 
thing being printed in Iranian news- 
papers critical.of the USSR.’ In re- 
taliation for Iran’s resistance to such 
pressure, Russia is curtailing its trade 
with Iran. It is even rumored that 
Russia is. planning to break diplomatic 
relations with Iran. : 

This new Russian step will :naturally 
make worse the already bad economic 
conditions. Iran needs American goods 
in great quantity today, but the un- 
favorable rate of exchange is an ob- 
stacle. Before the War Iran paid 17 
Rials for an American dollar. But as 
soon as the Allied Forces marched 
into Iran, the official rate was fixed 
at 32 Rials to a dollar, and the black 
market rate shot up to around 50 Rials, 
and today it has crept om up tc around 
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An Editorial: 





O NE of the most shocking arrests 
of even our shocking era took place 
on May 26. Ironically enough, this 
arrest by the US was the result of 


ican .Military Government in. Eu- 
» ropa The man involved'wasMichael 


‘was published in - Salzburg. “This 


sritly expressed a pro-democratic 
view, 


Americar : Government,. especially 


the. charge lodged. against’ him 
too critical of the despotism.: of 
Soviet Russia. ” 

>»: §oloiey is a staunch European de- 
fender of what -the Western powers 






65 Rials to. a dollar. .How can fran 
trade with the USA with the un- 
favorable rate of exchange, inflation- 
ary American prices, and high ship- 
ping costs? Iran needs American dol- 
lars. If America does not back her 
economically now, she may succumb 
under Russian pressure. 


Geography has given Iran strategic 
significance. Iran is a crossroads be- 
tween East and West; it is a gateway 
to India; it has an outlet into warm 
waters that Russia covets. It is a base 
from which not only the domestic 
oil fields but also those of” Iraq, the 
Persian Gulf and Saudi Arabia could 
be controlled. From the Russian point 
of view, Iran is too close to the Soviet 
oil fields. But in spite of the tre- 
Mendous strategical significance of 
Tran, it is left out of the foreign aid 
program. 


By Waldo Phillips 


They stated that they were in search 
of a political creed which goes “as 
far beyond 1939 as the facts of to- 
day are beyond 1939.” They then 
proceeded to plug for segregation 
of Negroes and Caucasians in South 
Africa, Marshall Plan funds for 
brother-Fascist Franco, and similar 
proposals. 

Friends of Democracy’s Battle, the 
newsletter published by the Friends 
of Democracy, has made the inter- 
esting point that the Pirow-Mosley 
conference typifies the “fraudulent 
opposition of the Fascists to “inter- 
nationalism.” This new conference, 
designed to aid in the building of 
the new postwar Rightist inter- 
national, stresses Fascist interna- 
tionalism. 

“Consistently,” states the news- 
letter, “the Righists have, and still 
do, oppose international cooperation 
among the democratic nations, for 
they oppose democracy itself. But 
just as consistently they supported, 


and still support, leaders of Fascist 
nations and lend aid and comfort 
to their counterparts in foreign 
lands. For example, the small-time 
Rightist leaders in America, Britain, 
South Africa, Sweden, Canada, and 
other nations anticipated the Pirow- 
Mosley move long before it took 
place. The blood had scarcely dried 
on the streets of Berlin before Ho- 
mer Maertz, American ‘nationalist,’ 
began distributing literature printed 
by Britain’s Imperial Fascist League. 
And before 1945 was out, Captain 
Henry Hamilton Beamish, South Af- 
rican Fascist, began sending grcet- 
ings to his friends in London, while 
William Kullgren, Atascadero Cali- 
fornia, began printing squibs by 
Beamish as well as material by the 
Captain’s British friends.” 

The newsletter further poinis out 
that it was Hitler who attempted to 
set up a Nazi international. Aid 
was given to totalitarians and 
anti-Semitic specialists all over the 


a shortsighted view by the Amer- . 


Sdidiev, editor of the Flames, which: - 
‘paper, and ‘Soloiev; have® comsiést- - 


and have vigorously sup- = 
ported the. foreign policies: of. the . 


duriag the cold war.. This makes . 


doubly inexplicable: that of being . 


Att: State Department 


= 
have been advocating in Europe. = 
His arrest is a blow to the peoples 2 
of ‘Europe who are desirous of 3 
putting an end to the policies of = 
Soviet expansionism and terror. We = 
know what Soloiev’s courageous = 
fight would earn for him should he 2 
be seized by the Soviet authorities, = 
but we are puzzled by American = 
muzzling of such an opponent of = 
the Soviet Union. There must be = 
an immediate investigation into this = 
entire unpalatable matter, and those = 
responsible for such political and = 
diplomatic stupidity must be re- = 
placed with wiser and more ma- 
ture political and military leaders. 
Soloiev must be freed at once. This 
injustice to the anti-Stalinist editor 
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has done enough damage to the 
morale of the peoples of Europe 
who are struggling hard to keep the 
vision of freedom alive. 
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A look at the map of the USSR 
reveals that every free country that 
has a common border with Russia, 
except Iran, is included in the foreign 
aid program. In fact, no country ex- 
cept China has a longer common 
border with Russia than Iran has; 
and no eountry in the world has been 
so long under Russian pressyre. 

Worst of all, if World War ITI breaks 
out Iran will be one of the very first 
countries to be invaded by the Red 
Army, and will be a major battlefield 
during the war, for whosoever con- 
trols Iran will contro] the oil of the 
whole Middle East. 


If Iran is to withstand the economic 
and political pressure of Russia, Amer- 
ica should at once help Iran econom- 
ically; and if Russia sees fit to use 
force against Iran, America should 
back Iran with military assistance, 


world. The World Service was a 
prime example of this sort of co- 
operation among totalitarians. This 
Nazi sheet, -published in Germany, 
was printed in a dozen foreign lan- 
guages. It spread the Nazi gospel, 
pushed the works of totalitarian 
authors, fed the current anti-demo- 
cratic line into many areas. 

In recent years, this “coopera- 
tion” has continued. As soon as the 
war was over, and there was a re- 
laxing of democratic vigilance, the 
new Fascist international again 
sprang up. Norman Jacques, mem- 
ber of the Canadian Parliament, 
came to the United States and made 
a number of addresses which were 
well received by the followers of 
Gerald L. K. Smith. Arnold Leese, 
former leader of the Imperial Fascist 
League, wrote for Women’s Voice, 
a “mothers” publication in the 
Windy City. Other Fascists the world 
over, in similar vein, again con- 
tinue their activities overtly. 
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The Tragedy of the Peasantry 


HE ruthless drive of the totali- 

tarian dictatorships toward the 

elimination of all independent 
individuals and groups manifested it- 
self with special passion against two 
parties: the prewar Social Democrats 
and the peasants parties 


Thé Communists hate the Social 
Democrats because many of them are 
rooted in the common Marxian soil, 
professing the same ultimute aims of 
complete socialization. But they are 
also democrats who know that anti- 
democratic and immoral means would 
vitiate the very essence of Socialism. 
Therefore they cannot be _ tolerated, 
they must be coerced in one single 
Communist Party. It was highly char- 
acteristic that Dimitrov, the Bulgarian 
dictator, admonished the remnants of 
the opposition in the nationa) assembly 
that they must be cautions, otherwise 
they wou!ld share the fate of Petkov, 
the independent agrarian leaders who 
bore his tragedy with the same heroism 
as Julius Maniu, the undaunted Ru- 
manian peasant leader 


Social Democrats are imply re- 
garded as heretics, whereavs the peas- 
ants are considered as arch enemies 


of Communism, And they really are, 
In the 
they constitute a 


atellite countries, as in Russia, 
majority whose 
values and ways of life are irreconcil- 


ably antagonistic to tho-e of the com- 


munists. They are attached to individ- 
ual ownership of land; they are deeply 
religious and are devoted to traditions; 
they are suspicious of the state and 


inst compulsory cooperation, This 


antaconism between peasants and 
Communist Vu acceniuated by the 
historic evolution of the small farmers, 
They were alway ua ubjucated class, 
exploite by the feudal lords and an 
usurious kind of capitalism. Therefore 
they were unable to develop an inde- 
pendent political program and became 
otten tools in the hands of reactionary 
politician ho used their traditional 
local nationalism for their own par- 
ticular interest Also the backward 
cultural tmosphere of the villages, 
the lack f good school nd the in- 
fluence of reactionary priests made this 
antagonisn nore acute 4 deep abyss 
eated between the villages 
and the t n and the uspicion of 
labor nd city libe had a certain 
justi i I 
I itual distrust caused by tian- 
t torical ¢ ( tanee < umed 
lat i tit na ¢ isadit ardor on 
the 1 he ke I attitude 
awecentuated by Marxist Socialism 
and toun its extre e expre ion when 
it became Russified nm «6the indepen- 
dent peasant class exterminated in the 


Even in the Com- 


ren t Manifesto this wind against 
the peasant was already blowing 
After the Communist victory, the pro- 
gram was to include ‘Equal compul- 


sory work for all. Establishment of 
industrial armies, especially for acri- 
culture Elimination of difference 
between town and land.” Later Karl 
Marx made this attitude even stiffer 
in his Kapital Small property in 
land creates a class of barbarians 
which stands half outside of society 
and unites all the rawness of primitive 
forms of social life with all the agony 
and misery of civilized countries.” This 
was simply the application of his con- 
centration theory (which even in in- 
dustry proved to be a half-truth) to 
the field of agriculture in which it is 
thoroughly untrue.in the most ad- 
vanced countries. \evertheless, the 
followers of this doctrine, especially 
Karl Kautsky, came to the conclusion 
that the small farmer can maintain 
himself only by overwork and under- 
consumption. Therefore the small 


By Oscar Jaszi 
With the help of The American Philosophical Society and the Social Science 
Research Council Oscar Jdszi has revisited some of the Danubian coun- 
tries in order to study recent social and political developments. A former 
article dealt with the basic social changes which have taken place in the 
satellite countries. 


farmer has been regarded as “irretriev- 
ably doomed.” 

In this way the formula of the “ex- 
propriation of the expropriators” was 
light-mindedly extended to the world 
of the peasants who were portrayed 
as greedy and unsuccessful smell cap- 
italists. Therefore the peasant class 
must perish and “rural! idiocy” must be 
replaced by a Communist economy in 
which industrial and agricultural 
workers were to share a common 
higher level. It was assumed that, the 
peasants would be only mute persons 
in the coming drama. They may be 
utilized as revolutionary -cannon-fod-, 
der, but the agricultural transforma. 
tion accomplished by the dictatorship 
of the proletariat can be the work of 
the working class alone. Eduard Hei- 
man has rightly characterized this doc- 
trine: “Never was there a more con- 


ceited and more pernicious ideology.” 


E - . FLO BONIS 





meas 


would become a second bulwark in a 
really free society. Franz Oppenheimer 


-went even further and based his whole 


sociological] system —in partial agree- 
ment with Henry George—on the 
“Geocentric Law,” emphasizing that in 
ultimate analysis the growth of indus- 
try is limited by the available sur- 
pluses of agriculture. The examples 
ef the Swiss, Dutch and Scandinavian 
peasant democracies, with their own 
particular moral, social and esthetic 
values, admonished impartial observ- 
ers of the existence of a world which 
should be maintained and ultimately 
reconciled with a form of cooperative 
socialism, if we wish to liberate the 
industrial workers too from the deadly 
embrace of the totalitarian bureau- 
cratie and militaristic state. 

The suppression of the most active 
and independent leaders of the “liber- 
ated peasantry” has impressed western 





LIBERTY UNDER THE SOVIETS 


a 


The above is the Communist reply to a meeting to test freedom of speech held by 

the Hungarian Freedom Party in Szeged. 150 Stalinist anti-freedom commandos 

raided the meeting. Close-up shows a disarmed combatant being rushed by rioters, 
who wielded brass knuckles, weighted rubber hose and similar weapons. 


Yer this ideology has remained pert 


of Marxian orthodox traditions, in 
spite of the fact that since Proudhon 
the importance, the economic and cul- 
tural significance of the small peas- 
antry and their triumphs in the co- 
operative movement have been demon- 
strated. The existence of a class of 
small farmers uniting capital and labor 
in their own persons, and securing by 
their organizations the advantages of 
large scale production, is necessary to 
a healthy society. The revisionists of 
Marxism, under the leadership of E. 
David, himself of peasant origin like 
Proudhon, demonstrated that indus- 
trial labor has no cause to regard the 
small peasantry as an enemy. On the 
contrary, a peasantry, rightly trained 
and liberated of reactionary influences, 


public opinion only so far as certain 
well-kncgn leaders of the peasantry 
were javolved, like Petkov, Maniu, 
Mikola)czyk, Machek, Nagy and G. M. 
Dimitrov. Their personalties differ, 
but the fate of all of them had dra- 
matic appeal. That hundreds of less 
prominent, but not less worthy fighters 
have endured the same predicament, 
was not sufficiently recognized. What 
aroused the indignation of liberals and 
Socialists was the fact that the most 
elementary human justice was being 
trampled on. However, the most im- 
portant thing was scarcely mentioned, 
namely that what has happened was 
not simply the presonal tragedy of 
some leaders, but the annihilation of 
the real consciousness of the peasant 
masses and of their participation in 





UU 


publie affairs. And even from a purely 
selfish point of view liberals and So. 
cialists failed to understand that they 
have lost the only social force which 
could counterbalance the monolithie 
structure of Russian Communisn 
e * - 
: a 

Tue peasantry has nv voice in the 
satellite countries. As the former Hun- 
garian Minister at Washington szid 
recently with a certain naive candor: 
“The Hungarian Smallholders are 
neither for, nor against the Govern- 
ment.” Indeed, they cannot do any- 
thing, except utter occasional mur- 
murs, when they feel the Communist 
pressure becoming too hard, or the 
“agrarian scissors” too widely opened 
against them. But one does not hear 
of any principled opposition, or the 
effirmation of the real aims and wavs 
of life of the rural population. Their 
only, very doubtful, compensation is 
that a few of their leaders are partici- 
pating in the government and enjoying 
the advantages connected with their 
positions. The Communists occasionally 
bribe the peasants with new Liebes- 
gaben as the Czech Communists did 
with the remnants of the agrzrivo 
party. In this way the peasant masses 
have become silent actors in the poli- 
tical drama, even more silent than in 
the old regimes where occasionally 
they managed to elect real representa- 
tives or could strike or riot. 

When the Communist leaders become 
aware of the anxiety of the peasants 
about the introduction of kol\khozes 


they deny such intentions. As Rakosi, 


the Hungarian deputy prime minister, 
told me, they are not thinking of kolk- 
hozes. But the real problem is not 


whether they think of compulsory col- 
lective farming. The real danger is 
that the very spirit and nature of the 
dictatorship must lead to collectivism, 
because the new forms of agriculture 
will not be determined by the peasants, 
but by the almighty bureaucracy and 
coercive organizations. A high eco- 
nomic authority of 
disgrace, a Hungarian of so-called 
“double citizenship 
(I do not know whether correctly of 
not): “Let our good peasant folk en- 
joy for a few years t 
ual property.” Even the 
appearance 9§ individual property 
could be easily hidden behind a new 


Moscow, now n 





as often quoted 





12 1ovs of ind d< 


complete S- 


phraseology. They will simply ve 
a new name to the ikhoze rhey 
might call them “free peasant coopera- 
tives” in the same way as they call 


their dictatorshi; 
cies.” Recent news from Bulgaria seems 
to indicate that such a movement )S 
already in full swing 


“eastern democta- 





A NEW, more efficient form of pease 
ont culture and economy can be cre- 
ated only by the peasants themselves. 
But the very essence of the totalitarien 
dictatorships excludes such a course 
Any growth of free cooperatives Is 4 
menace to them. 

Both the ifdustrial workers and the 
city intellectuals will remain impotent 
in their struggles against the dictator 
ships as long as they regard only with 
a kind of passive sympathy the silent, 
passive resistance of the peasants 
That is the reason why the liter 
national Peasant Union, founded im 
July, 1947, by Dr. George M. Dimitrev 
of Bulgaria, Dr. Vladko Machek of 
Croatia, Ferenc Nagy of Hungerys 
Grigore N. Buzesti of Rumania and Dt. 
Milan Gavrilovic of Serbia, had only 
a slight effect on progressive publie 
opinion. A joint declaration which they 
made to the President of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations ™ 
forceful in stating the past sufferin# 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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~—6h CHICAGO'S BLACK GHETTO | 


“(They) arrived at Chicago af five 
the next morning. For breakfast. they 
*ycnt to (a hotel), only to be told thet 
eue of their number, a Negro, Rich- 
ard Richardson, could not be served 
with them. True to their belief that 
all men were created free and equal. 
and to their comradeship, they 
marched out of the hotel, Brown at 
their head, and soon found another 
hostelry, at which the color-line was 
not drawn.” 


HIS might be a contemporary 

account, but the date of the in- 

cident is 1858 and the Brown 
mentioned is John Brown, who, with 
several followers was en route from 
Jowa to the East. Since that time there 
have been a civil war, a war to save 
democracy, and a war to promote 
the four freedoms—hut Chicago still 
doesn’t treat its Negro residents or 
guests much better. Indeed, there is 
some evidence that, despite significant 
recent advances, there was much less 
discrimination in Chicago toward Ne- 
groes a half century ago than today. 
Even in the area of hotel] discrimina- 
tion, Chicago hasn’t advanced very far 
in ninety years. Occasionally today, 
Chicago’s hotels will reluctantly accept 
the convention of a large inter-racial 
bedy; but only a few months ago dele- 
gates attending the first convention of 
the National Association of Intergroup 
Relations Officials had to do some 
unplanned intergroup relations of their 
own when several of their numbers 
were refused hotel] accommodations as 


was—a few weeks later —the more 


glamorous cast of Anna Lucasta 


The continued, though lessening, dis- 
crimination by Chicago's hotels is only 
a symbol of the treatment accorded 
Chieago’s estimated 375,000 Negroes. 
This widespread denial of justice in 
almost every aspect of living is mak- 
ing Chicago head toward a race riot 
such as it experienced in 1919 (when 
28 persons were killed and more than 
500 were injured). This prospect of 
a riot is not idle talk and certainly 
it is not wishful thinking. It is the 
conclusion of many of those closely 
associated with intergroup relations in 
Chicago. As in a Greek tragedy, many 
of Chicago’s citizens (if not her 
Jeaders) see the violence coming and 
yet feel they cannot do anything sig- 
nificant to stop the catastrophe. Two 
obstacles, so far evidently too big to 
be overcome by Chicago's little me n, 
are making for racial violence: imme- 
diately, the failure to provide at once 
even a minimum number of new un- 
Segregated housing units: and even- 
tually, the failure to prevent an econ- 
emic depression with layoffs and re- 
sultant competition between whites and 
non-whites for jobs. 


Chicago’s Negroes have seen, in a 
generation, undeniably great advances 
in the lessening of discriminations from 
a World War I high in public institu- 
tions and more recently in private 
ones, But these very gains make Ne- 
¢roes—like all minorities—jusify de- 
mad the democratic goal of full par- 
ticipation in all institutions and of full 
social mobility. The frustrations in Ne- 
£toes from this inability to achieve 
these goals, together with the less re- 
strained and more incendiary frustra- 
tions and prejudices of whites, are the 
Taw materials of race riots. This danger 
is abetted in Chicago pricipally by two 
factors: first, the active racism of some 
60 self-styled “neighborhood improv- 
ment” associations; and second, the 
complacence of the civic leadership of 
Chicago with a grass roots prejudice 
and a resultant dependence upon the 
false security of improvisations when 
this prejudice becomes overt. 
” 7 * 


Housing the Key Problem 


N Chicago today the burning question 
and a real one—is phrased, "Would 


Race Riot 
In the 
Making 


By Homer A. Jack 


Dr. Jack is executive secretary of the Chicago Council Against Racial 
and Religious Discrimination and an officer of the Chicago Division of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. A Unitarian minister, he is a fre- 
quent contributor to The Nation, The Christian Century, and other liberal 


journals. ‘ 


you want to live next to a Negro?”— . 


although they don’t say “Negro”! It is 
truly a burning question because many 
of those who answer the quéstion in 
the negative are ready te burn out 
any Negroes who dare to move into 
“their” so-called white neighborhood. 
Since V-J day, Chicago has experienced 
more than 100 attacks—by bricks, by 
gunshot, by home-made gasoline bombs 
called “Molotov cocktails”— on the per- 
son and property of Negroes who have 
moved out of the black ghetto. In many 
instances, hundreds and thousands of 
people have gathered to prevent Ne- 
gro families from taking. . possession 
of apartments; in a few cases, whfies 
have gathered to demonstrate against 
their white neighbors’ entertaining 
Negro friends. The climax of this par- 
ticular type of violence came Jast 
August when the non-discriminatory 
Chicago Housing, Authority assigned 
eight Negro war veterans and their 
families to live in an emergency vet- 
erans housing project. Ten thousand 
whites mobbed the project for five 
nights, more than 100 Negroes were in- 
jured (often several miles from the 


pushing out of the ghetto. Overcrowd- 


ing, the yen'for a better neighborhood, * 


higher prices (The Chicago Sun showed 
that Mayor Martin‘H: Kennelly, living 
in a-swank gold coast apartment, pays 
less rent than Negroes in a tenement) — 
these all force Negroes to move inio 
new areas, despite’ the widespread 
existence of racial restrictive housing 
covenants and. despite less legalistic 
and more direct methods to keep people 


_out. In 1946, former Mayor Edward 


J. Kelly publicly guaranteed Negroes 
police protection to live anywhere in 
Chicago. Today police are stationed 


-on 24-hours details at more than 
‘a score of houses now 


occupied 
by Negroes. The Commission on Human 
Relations supervises carefully these 
operations and often has community 
meetings with the “official family” of 
city departments in tension areas. 

The Chicago Council Against Racial 
and Religious Discrimination attempts 
to encourage neighborhood groups to 
mobilize sentiment to welcome Negroes 
into the area. But both the Comniission 
and citizens groups have not been suc- 
cessful in impressing upon Mayor Ken- 





THE BEST SOLUTION—RECOGNITION OF NO PROBLEM 


project), and almost 150 whites were 
arrested. This disturbance was fanned 
by the neighborhood newspapers and 
the alderman and only ended just this 
side of city-wide riot because of the 
great restraint of the Negro population 
of Chicago and belated show of force 
by the police department (1000 police- 
men). Yet attacks on Negroes moving 
into new areas are continuing, with 
at least two serious incidents occurring 
already in 1948—one in the midst of 
Brotherhood Week! 


Slowly, haltingly, Chicago has de- 
veloped techniques to isolate this type 
of racial violence. No effort can—or 
should—be made to stop Negroes from 


nelly and Police Commissionar John 
Prendergast the dire need of an in- 
service training program for the police 
department in intergroup relations and 
a special race relations police detail. 
Chicago’s Park District police have de- 
veloped such a program and even a 
race relations manual for police. This 
is being used in several parts of the 
country, but not by Chicago's city 
police who, on occasion, have been 
caught inciting racial violence. 


However much Chicago “solves” its 
problems of racial violence by police 
protection, the basic injustices will not 
be signifcantly lessened until great 
opportunities for unsegregated housing 


ace opened for Negroes. ‘The pattern 
of Chicago’s redevelopment program 
will be more important than even the 
outcome of the current deliberations of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the validity of racial restrictive housing 
covenants. Great areas are marked for 
redevelopment with public subsidies, 
Efforts have been successful to prevent 
any redeveloped land from containing 
restrictive covenants, but so far there 
are no legal restrictions preventing 
private operators from discriminating 
in tenant selection, Unless private as 
well as public apartment projects sre 
inter-racial (and this would mean an 
zbout-face in the property practices 
of great insurance companies), Negroes 
‘will merely be redeveloped out of the 
celatively small of choice areas in Chi- 
cago they now occupy. And many lead- 
ers of outlying “white” areas in Chi- 
cago, are opposing any new projects in 
their . communities which might be 
evajlable to Negroes. Another necessiiy 
is to preserve the older neighborhoods 
from blight and overcrowding in the 
process of becoming inter-racial. Alle- 
gedly this is now being done by racial 
restrictive covenants. Chicago is begin- 
ning to experiment with a device culled 
the community conservation agreement 
which attempts to conserve neighbor- 
hood and thus property values by 
maintaining high occupancy standaide 
without regard to race or religion. 
+ ” . 


Other Areas of Discrimination 


Cuicaco's problem of the employ- 
ment of minority persons is not at pres- 
ent in an explosive stage. Negroes and 
other groups are not employed to the 
extent they were during the operation 
of FEPC during the war, but muny 
Chicagoland industries have retained 
Negro employees. New employment 
opportunities for Negros are urgently 
needed. Two campaigns were unsuccess- 
fully waged in the last three years to 
enact an Illinois fair employment pric- 
tices statute, Currently, efforts ire 
being made to insert a non-discrimina- 
tory clause in the pending city franchise 
with the Commonwealth Edison (elec- 
txic) Company. Also, twenty-five or- 
zonizations have banded together to 
wage a Campaign for Fair Employment 
on State Street in an effort toward the 
employment of Negro salesclerks in de- 
partment stores. 

‘T'hose who put their faith in educa- 
tion to solve racism would be astonished 
at ibe discriminations educational insti- 
tutions practice — at least in Chicago. 
Double shifts for children in Chicago's 
public schools are pretty largely con- 
fined to Negroes. After years of pres- 
sure, the Chicago Board of Education 
has agreed to set up a division of inter- 
cultural education. In private insti- 
iutions, especially vocational schools, 
there is a good deal of discrimination. 
Quotas are informally applied in sev- 
eval of Chicago’s institutions of “higher 
Jearning,” notably Northwestern Uni- 
versity. But Chicago is also the home 
of Roosevelt College, quota-free and 
thriving. The University of Chicago 
has extended its practices of de- 
mocracy to include the appointment 
of Negroes on its faculty and the 
admittance of Negroes to its lab- 
ovatory school. Yet for all its blue- 
prints of democracy for the world, 
the University of Chicago has spear- 
headed the, enforcement of racial re- 
strictive covenants and it has barred 
Negroes in its famed Chicago Lying-in 
Hospital. The latter discrimination was 
the occasion for an inspiring student 
“Operation Walkout” last December 
which has since resulted in an unofficial 
change in hospital policy. But most of 
Chicago’s hospitals discriminate and 
only 315 beds are available in private 
(voluntary) Chicago area hospitals for 
Negro patients who can afford to pur- 
chase care, and of this number 184 are 
in all-Negro hospitals. 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Beard: HISTORY AND FANTA 


Reviewed by HARRY D. GIDEONSE 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE COMING OF THE WAR. By Charles 


614 pages. $5.00. 


signed ‘his foreign policy to involve the United States in the Second World 


D' BEARD has written a large book to prove that President Roosevelt de- 


War. that he broke his constitutional obligations concerning the determina- 
tion of our foreign policy, that he made illegal secret agreements with foreign 
powers. that Admiral Stark and General Marshall prepared for war long before 


Pear! Harbor, and that Secretary Stimson 
of ‘timitless presidential power in mat- 
ters of foreign policy” which méan— 
in Dr. Beard’s opinion—that constitu- 
tional and democratic government in 
the United States is at the end: of its 
vith no divinity hedging our 
against Caesar.” 


career 


Republi 


University Press tells us 
that Beard’s volume is, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, the most important 
historical work of our day—im the 
opinion of the Chicago Tribune. In a 
sense not intended by either the pub- 
lisher or the “World’s Greatest News- 
pape that statement may serve as 
the best one-sentence review of the 
book. This is, in fact, the Yale Uni- 
versity Press edition of history as it is 
written in Colonel McCormick’s great 
oraan of public misinformation. 


Che Yale 


I 


rO THOSE READ®RS who are still 
undev the spell of Dr, Beard’s fictitious 
reputation as the “Dean of American 
volume will be a 
shocking awakening, but it will hardly 
be news to readers of The Idea of 
National Interest or The Open Door at 
Home that Dr. Beard is primarily a 
political pamphleteer without concern 
for the evaluation or sifting of evi- 
perspective or 
context. Here is “historical scholar- 
ship” based on the political ranting of 
Hamilton Fish, Burton Wheeler, Way- 
land Brooks, Gerald Nye, Henrik Ship- 
seriously quoted and foot- 
noted—John O'Donnell of the Daily 
News. Scores of pages are devoted to 
lengthy quotations from these gentle- 
men—incidentally, and quite uninten- 
reminding the reader of the 
climate of opinion in which Mr. Roose - 
velt had to evolve a foreign policy to 
safeguard the national interest. 


historians this 


dence. for historical 


stead and 


tionally 


Dr. Beard has used Senate debates 
hearings, the Roberts 
report and the later Army and Navy 
reports on Pearl Harbor, as well as 
the Report of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Pearl Harbor, and there 
is very little in his book that is not 
slveady known to any reader of The 
New York Times. The data, however, 
are “interpreted” and selected in such 
a fashion that only a discerning readet 
will remain mindful of the context 
aid the gap between evidence on the 
Beard’s adjectives 
There is quite a dis- 
between “appearances” and 
realitie n a sense not intended by 


the author 


Congressional 


me hand and Dr 
on the other 


crepanc\ 


‘ 


With a prosecuting attorney’s venom 
and single-mindedness, certain items 
are repeated and rephrased again and 
again, until the sheer numbing effect 
creates the effect of 
unanswerable guilt. I checked on one 
of these pet quotations, and found thir- 
teen references to one quotation from 
Stimson’s Diary-eoncerning a confer- 
ence of Roosevelt, Hull, Stimson, Knox 
Marshall and Stark in which the like- 
linood of an early Japanese attack was 
discussed together with the question 


of reiteration 


19 





the real villian of the piece—held views 





“How 


into the 


ve could maneuver the Japanese 
position of’ firing ‘the first 
shot without allowing tod much’ dan- 
fo Dr. Beard: this 
incontrovertible’ ‘proof of 
Roosevelt's delibérate design ‘to ‘enter 
but to a'stuttent’ informed of 
Ameri an legal ‘and’ political ‘realities 
it may simply mean that the President 
and his advisers were deterrnined that 
the aggressor should not be permitted 
it the weaknesses of our’ do- 
inestic and constitutional position. 


ser to ourselves,’ 


> 


constitutes 


the war 


so 
>> 


to exp 


II 

(WO WEFKS-: before Pearl Harbor 
the Japanese had proposed that the 
United States should sell-the Nether- 
tands and China down the river (“The 
Governments of Japan and of the 
United States shall cooperate with a 
view to securing the acquisition of 
those commodities which the two coun- 
tries need in Netherlands East Indies” 
and the United States was to refrain 
from actions prejudicial to the “resto- 
ration of general peace between Japan 
while the United States 
was also to unfreeze Japanese assets 
and to supply Japan with oil), and 
our Government knew that its rejec- 
tion of these terms (which Dr. Beard 
describes as an American ultimatum) 
was likely to provoke Japanese ag- 
Secretary Hull ex- 
plained that the American Govern- 
ment’s public discussion of these points 
would simply have led “powerful iso- 
lationist groups” to renew their charges 
of “warmongering” (think of what Dr, 
Beard would have made of an explicit 
Roosevelt speech on this subject!), and 
this would have enabled Japanese 
to play up the situation as 
disunity in the United 
States in order to gain support in 
Japan for plunging ahead.” The in- 
structions to General Short on No- 
carefuly stipulated that 
“if hostilities cannot be avoided, the 
United States desires that Japan com- 
mit the first overt act.” Cordell Hull 
summed it up in his statement to the 
Joint Congressional Investigation in 
“We wanted to show our 
interest in peace up to the last split 
second, and at the same time to ex- 
pose the bad faith of the Japanese.” 
rhe result of these strategies was a 
disaster at Pearl Harbor—which could 
have been prevented if the Army and 
Navy command there had been alert 
after the explicit warnings they had 
received—but another result of our 
attitude was a united public 
y~pinion after the disaster, and who 
could have assured such essential sup- 
port if our policy had been more 
What would Dr. Beard 
have said if Roosevelt and Hull had 
accepted the Japanese demands? Would 
he not have criticized them then as 
he does now—and in this volume—in 
thie case of their acceptance of similar 
Russian demands during and after the 


war’ 


and China.’ 


gressive action. 


leaders 


evidencing 


vember 27 


these words 


passive 


agezressive”? 


of this author that he 


{t is typical 
> Eleanor Roose- 


even cites 


(twice!) 


velt’s statement “to The New York 
Times that “December 7 was just like 
any of the later D-days to us. We 
clustered at the radio and waited for 
more details—but it was far from the 
shock it proved to the country in 
general. We had expected something 
of the sort for a long time.” Dr. Beard 
may not have read The New York 
Times in those days, bui wasn’t Mrs, 
Ropsevelt’s story. true of many care- 
ful readers of the better newspapers 
at the time? Did the subsequent 
“revelations” change any of the essen- 
tial facts? Does it discredit Justice 
Roberts’ report to say that he did not 
mention the fact that we had broken 
the Japanese code before Pearl Har- 
bor? Wouldn't it have been a grave 
lndiscretion early in the war to pub- 


‘jish this crucial fact? And did it seri- 


ously affect the judgment that the 
Pearl command had been 
guilty of serious errors in the face of 


Harbor 


explictt warnings from Washington? 


Ill 


DR. BEARD also makes a great deal 
of the fact that Admiral Stark and 
General Marshall were ‘actually pre- 
paring for various war contingencies 
before Pearl Harbor. Are not admirals 
and generals paid a salary precisely 
for such preparations?’ If it should be 
revealed that our genera) staff was 
doing some thinking today about its 
conduct and plans im case of a war 
with Soviet Russia, would that prove 
that the generals were deliberately 
trying to provoke such a war, or would 
it simply mean that they were dis- 
charging their normal function? If 
General Marshall had not done some 
thinking about an invasion of the 
European continent after the collapse 
of France and before we entered the 
war, would not that have been real 
evidence of dereliction of duty? Is 
this cheap journalism or “objective 
history”? 





If Dr. Beard had written @ book to 
prove that FDR could be @ crafty ang 
shrewd politician, this reviewér woulq 
have few objections. Americén ‘politics 
being what it is—as amply dotumenteq 
in Beard’s own book—it may well lk 
questioned whether a president with. 
out FDR's generous capacity for under 
standing the skullduggery of his ad. 
versaries could have safeguarced the 
national interest as effectively. It is 
also true that the whole conduct of ou 
diplomacy and foreign policy during 
the past decade raises basic issues a 
to the adequacy of our constitutiong 
provisions governing the war power, 
Should the President have let the 
national interest go down the drain 
because our enemies knew how to 
exploit our own constitutional weak. 
nesses? Or should we now do more re 
thinking of obsolete constitutional pro. 
visions? [Is it true that clear recog. 
nition of executive contro] in foreign 
policy destroys freedom and dcemor. 
racy? Is constitutional and democratic 
government in Canada or in England 
“at the end of its career’? Is not such 
sanctiminious respect for the letter of 
the law rather than its spirit evena 
bit amusing in an author who began 
his career with a book that sought 
to give us a less absolute view of 
the literal wisdom of the Founding 
Fathers? 

The best thing I can say of Dr, 
Beard’s tract is that it is the best of 
its Chicago Tribune kind. It’s not good 
enough, however, to qualify the state- 
ment that America was singularly 
fortunate in the quality of its war 
president and commander-in-chief, and 
Dr. Beard’s own summary of the ig- 
norant as well as crafty opposition 
Franklin D. Roosevelt encountered 
simply serves to bring out more clearly 
the wisdom and public spirit of the 
man he attempts to indict. 

(Harry D. Gideonse is President of 
Brooklyn College, and a Contributing 
Editor of The New Leader.) 





































Reviewed by ROSETTA GOLDMAN 


THE DAY IS GONE. By Alyse Gregory. 
New York: E, P, Dutton & Co, 213 
pages. $3.00. 


Tue glow, which is Alyse _ en 
comes through on every page of these 
reminiscences. The book is a charm- 
ing record of those exciting vears be- 
fore and after the First World War 
in the fields of art, literature and pub- 
lig movements in which Miss Gregory 
was engaged 

Miss Gregory was born in Norwalk, 
Conn. the daughter of a respected 
doctor in comfortable circumstances, 
At fifteen she was sent to Paris for a 
musical education. This was the be- 
ginning of her shedding of her New 
England background with its ironic 
Calvinist ethic. However. her interest 
in a musical career disappéared with 
her growing awareness of social con- 
ditions 

Among her varied positions before 
becoming an editor, Miss Gregory 
worked for a Socialist school, where 
her job was writing newspaper stories, 
picketing and addressing meetings; did 
research for an Americanization study 
financed by the Carnegie Foundation; 





Slowing Dial 







opened and conducted a tea and flower 
shop, where the literati of the Dial 
would discuss manuscripts over theif 
tea; worked in a large advertising 
agency, and then became 2 free-lantt 
writer 

During this time, Miss Gregory$ 
rooms were often the place for many 
heated and controversial discussion 
Among her friends were William Rose 
and Stephen Vincent Benet, Scofield 
Thayer, Lewis Mumford, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Paul Rosenfeld and Randolph 
Bourne 

Scofield Thayer and Dr. Watson had 
purchased the Dial and urged Mis 
Gregory to become its editor. The Dial 
created and held a new and exciting 
place in American letters. Miss Gregory 
compares it to the Yellow Book of 
the nineties. Along with native wit 
ers, many distinguished Europeans 4? 
peared in its pages: Jules Romaids, 
Thomas Mann, Roger Fry, D. H. Le¥ 
rence, Virginia Woolf, Paul Valery am 
Marcel Proust. T. S, Eliot's The Waste 
land made its first appearance here. 

Miss Gregory is now living quietlY 
in a little cottage on the Dorset coast 
in England and probably sadly 
flecting: “The day is gone, and all # 
sweets are gone” (Keats). 
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Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


THE ART OF FICTION and Other Essays. By Henry James. With an 
introduction by Morris Roberts. Oxford University Press. $3.75. 


cally, seems to flourish in our world—with its ganglia-of hurried hearsay and 


I’ is possible that Henry James is today that literary anomaly which, paradoxi- 


newspaper capsule culture—the most admired of unread writers. 


Certainly 


not the least formidable aspect of getting to James is hacking through the jungle 
of exegesis which, when we finally get to the master himself, may make his work 
seem curiously echoic: as if we have seen and felt something like this before in 


Rahv and Matthiessen. But, of course, 
with James’ work itself, we push out 
to his own world with its vast areas 
of what James called his “golden 
blocks,” and leave the critics behind, 
counting commas and _parenthetic 
clauses, turning up a castrate James 
(Rosenzweig), an unconsciously lib- 
idinous James (Wilson), or a religious 
James (Quentin Anderson). Not that 
this critical work is never interesting 
and even thrilling (in the sense of 
exploration and seizure), ws the work 
of Eliot, Wilson, Blackmur, Troy, An- 
derson and numerous others attests. 
But it is possible now that we may 
be wise and knowing about James, 
assimilate “the idea of James,” with 
only a cursory glance at his work, So 
the question: How much of the James 
“boom” is based on a reading of James 
and how much on a reading of his 
critics? And what does the rediscovery 
and widespread turning to James 
signify? 

With something like this in mind, it 
is a relief to see James working for 
himself again, to read his criticism, 
collected from Partial Portraits and 
Notes on Novelists, of the writers of 
“his time: Balzac, Turgenev, Flaubert, 
etc. And these little essays are re- 
markable for the consistency of the 
presentation of the Jamesian point. 
Writing about Balzac, James speculates 
about that master’s containing within 
himself the strange double char- 
acter of artist and man of busi- 
ness,.the man of “business” being the 
Balzac who puts before us, “to the 
last detail... his heroine's manage- 
ment of her property, her tenantry, 
her economic opportunities....” For 
James ,like William Blake, had an un- 
shakable grasp of the primacy of the 
imagination, a primary sensibility out 
of which the real color and subject 
sprang, and an abhorrence for the 
“mere platitude of statement” which 
is manufactured pap for the pitiful 
modern inheritors of the Enlighten- 
ment: the brainy boys who, at movie 
or in armchair, “deduce” the murderer 
after the first shuffle of characters 


7 * 


James: valuing of Turgenev over 
Tolstoy seems strange to us, but is 
consistent with his preference for the 
conscious and critical artist. Tolstoy is 
a “vast reflector... a monster, har- 
Nessed to his great subject,” but “for 
thirty years, with a firm, deliberate 
hand, Turgenev pricked in his sharp 





outlines.” And James’ praise for 
the severely controlled artistry of 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary is -tem- 
pered by his criticism of the artist's 
subject: Emma Bovary. “She remains 
absorbed in romantic intention while 
fairly rolling in the dust. That is the 
triumph of the book as the triumph 
stands.” And chen James, who believed 
that a work of fiction must express a 
superior and growing consciousness 
which becomes eloquent comment and 
insight, asks: Is not “Emma Bovary 
too small an affair?” 


Here it is quite possible thut James 
is wrong, or at ieast was not as close 
to the modern experience as Flaubert: 
Emma, who rolls in the dust and still 
rolls her eyes disgustingly at Romance, 
is certainly as powerful and affecting 
a figure as Milly Theale. And in many 
ways— because of Flaubert’s early 
rage and fury—he knew the bourgeoi- 
sie, as it were, all at once, in Europe, 
at the heart of modern despair—she is 
a more effective symbol. 


But James was that rare artist who 
is sustained by a religious sense of /it- 
ness, even the fitness of evil. As much 
as anyone else, in his work, he knew 
where his world was heading. And 
James’ mind: seemed. to possess an 
affinity for final feeling, feeling which 
he distilled, like golden veins, in the 
great “blocks” of his novels, feeling 
expressed with such moving-and direct 
tenderness in his Notebooks. 


The good days (the days of cre- 
ative work) come back... and 1] 
welcome them to my aris, I press 
them with unutterable tenderness. I 
seem to emerge from these recent 
bad days... and the prospect clears 
and flushes, and my poor blest old 
Genius. pats me so admirably and se 
lovingly on the back that I turn, I 
screw round, and bend my lips to 
passionately, in my gratitude, kiss its 
hands. 


James’s work is a devotion and a 
passion, an ebbing and waiting, then 
a flowing tide of spirit. James is alone. 
We think of him with his transfigura- 
tions—always alone. Small wonder 
that when the “external world” is a 
vicious cheat and deadly monster, 2 
circus mirror that shows ourselves. we 
turn again to Henry James. 


(Neil Weiss has contributed poetry 
to Accent and criticism to other publi- 
cations.) 


i The Clearing Prospect | The Self-Concious Return| 


Reviewed by JOHN W. ALEXANDER 


UNDERSTANDING SOCIETY. 
Company. $5,00. 


By Howard W. Odum. New York: The Macmillon 


ROFESSOR HOWARD W. ODUM’S Understanding Society is a return of 


Preccisicey to its original focus. 


It is a return considerably matured by self- 


-conscious concern with radical empiricism, scientific method and flights from 


social values. 


It is a return which many sociologists have not made. 


American sociology had its roots in social reform and moral philosophy—roots 
which were nurtured by the teachings of social Darwinism. <A further influence was 


the Comtian idea that sociology was 
the apex of the scientific pyramid, the 
synthetic, all embracing science of 
social phenomenon and human _ be- 
havior. In recent decades sociologists 
have attempted to forsake this heri- 
tage in an attempt to achieve scien- 
tific maturity and status with other 
social sciences. One has only to look 
at some of the earlier sociological 
treatises to understand the necessity 
for some such maturing process. 


Professor Odum’s sociology attempts 
to restore much of the original concern 
and orientation, but demands that in- 
vestigation be performed with a meth- 
odology which commands a sound use 
of theoretical formulation and empiri- 
cal techniques. “Sociology is the .most 
comprehensive and systematic attempt 
to understand human society and its 
relation to the world and to man’s 
own destiny. Sociology represents a 
sort of supreme search for truth and 
adjustment.” Sociology is to interpret 
the “natural” growth 01 society, from 
folk society to civilization. Its task 
is to “promote the development of so- 
ciety through an increasing knowledge 
of man and his behavior.” In its ob- 
jectives, Professor Odum’s sociology 
meets the requirements set forth in 
Robert Lynd’s Knowledge for What 
and George A. Lundberg’s Can Science 
Save Us. By this it is meant that the 
final criterion of the validity of any 
system of sociology is whether it is 
useful for guiding social action, or in- 
terpreting the framework within which 
action takes place. It is not adequately 
clear in Understanding Society exactly 
how far the social scientist is to go in 
judging or determining the objectives 
or values which a society is to seek. 
This is one of the most important 
questions facing social science and a 
world which is placing increasing re- 
liance on long range, logically ordered 
decisions of social policy. Lundberg 
states directly that the scientist can 
only evaluate the potential results of 
ziternative courses of action. He can- 
not make the decision as to which 
course must be taken, unless it is by 
way of stating the most feasible means 
of attaining a given objective. Pro- 
fessor Odum’s interpretation of soci- 
ology as a useful science is his most 
distinctive contribution. 

In emphasizing that the study of 
sociology is more than simply a body 
of theoretical formulations, the author 
is quite right. The end of sociology 
is the understanding of society, but 





many sociologists would question 
whether sociology is the comprehen- 
sive science of society. Society is an 
entity that cannot be divided in ex- 
elusive sections among scientific dis- 
ciplines, nor can it be given as a 
totality to one science, 
- » * 

ONE OF THE many theoretical con- 
tributions of Professor Odum may be 
pointed out as particularly significant. 
Hie uses the term technicways to de- 
note those group customs of techno- 
logical civilization which are primarily 
pragmatic adaptions to the machine 
process and the dynamic patterns of 
social relations, characteristic of such 
a civilization. He demonstrates that 
the old Sumnerian terms, folkways 
end mores, are inadequate for the con- 
ceptualization of the greater part of 
contemporary group action patterns. 
Chapters twelve and twenty brilliantly 
present the development of this con- 
vept, of which more sociologists should 
take note. 

The most serious question which 
this reviewer has about the book is 
that it is an attempt to give in an in- 
iroductory text that which rightfully 
belongs in a more sophisticated treatise 
cn Odum’s systematic sociology. The 
sevious advanced student, who should 
sead this, may not read it. The begin- 
nec will not know what he is getting, 
end certainly not know the relation of 
this unique approach to the more con- 
ventional field of contemporary soci- 
ology. 

It is hoped that Professor Odum, 
whose contributions are inadequately 
comprehended by majo contemporary 
sociologists, will yet produce a sys- 
tematie and lucid interpretation of bis 
sociology for the advanced student. 
His work is too important to be left 
dormant, to be rediscovered 
decades hence. 


some 


(John W. Alexander teaches sociol- 
coy #t Columbia University.) 
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| “Writers and Leviathan” 
By GEORGE ORWELL 
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Reviewed by ALAN D. HAAS 


A MASK FOR PRIVILEGE: Aunti- 
Semitism in America. By Carey 
McWilliams. Boston: Litile Brown & 
Co. 299 pages. $2.75. 


Despite the plethora of distended 
and unwieldy tracts dealing with anti- 
Semitism, forced on a public 
herves have been rubbed raw, this 
hard-hitting little volume blazes a trail 
of its own. The author is not merely 
content to 


whose 


scrutinize anti-Semitism 
Per se, but by lifting the veil which 
Shrouds the perpetrators who spread 
the venom, to expose the true motive, 
the arriére pensée—politica], econonic 
and social privilege. 


4UNE 12, 1948 


= 


The opening chapters concern them- 
selves with a detailed historical trac- 
ing of ‘incidents’ from 1877, when 
anti-Semitism was a Scientific curios- 
ity in America, until our own day 
when it is a grim reality. Tie author 
is constantly on the attack, effectively 
employing the device of facts, facts 
and more facts. Following these nec- 
essarily brief annals is a psycho- 
analysis of anti-Semitism as a “mecan- 
ism of fascism,” a weapon of abouse, a 
social shackle. 


One point, not of Mr. McWilliam’s 
genesis but nevertheless worthy of 
emphasis, is the economic bitterness 
centered in the lower middle class. 
A Fortune survey taken in 1946 dis- 
closed it first, although it has long 
been suspected. The twin image of the 


Profiteers in Prejudice 


Jew as vapitalist and Communist rose 
to the surface in this group, Mr. Mc- 
Williams thinks, because of the fear of 
social change. 


Next to be dealt with is “exclusive- 
ness”, the quota systems, \and an 
analysis of the Jew in business. As 
you might suspect, the influence of 
the Jews is most negligible in the 
areas where Jew-baiters would lead 
you to believe that it is most oppres- 
sive; banking and finance, publishing, 
and the manufacture of wool, cotton 
and silk goods. In point of fact, Jew- 
ish influence is strongest in marginal 
industries like scrap iron, amusements, 
with the possible exception of the 
clothing industry. Furthermore, tre- 
mendous areas of American industry 
are locked tight against Jewish invest- 





ment and have consequently played 
an unwitting role in forcing the mi- 
novity closer together because of 
fewer avenues remaining open. to 
them. 

There is a great deal more of fas- 
cinating material about the Jewish 
stereotype, assimilation, crackpotism 
and the myth-making of the rabble 
rousérs, but I prefer not to risk steal- 
ing Mr. McWilliam’s thunder, temp- 
ting as it is, You cannot come away 
from close reading of this book with- 
out a more intelligent perspective of 
the problem—and even more valuable, 
an insight into the true nature of what 
lies behind the anti-Semitic mill which 
grinds out the propaganda. 

(Alan D. Hass was formerly on the 
sieff of Newsweek.) 
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The “Overtime on Overtime” Decision 


It was on that ground that the AFL 
longshoremen’s union joined the em- 
ployers in defense of the contract and 
against the suit. Said Louis Waldman, 
attorney for the ILA: 


(Continued on Page Three) 


Law to have the overtime rates in the 
ILA contract declared straight time 
rat 

It was this request which the Su- 
preme Court granted by a vote of 5 to 
3 this week. In doing so, the court in 
“fect ruled that the period which the 
union contract calls “overtime” 1s not 
overtime but -onstitutes a wage differ- 
ential for night and holiday work. 

In labor circles here it is pointed out 
that there is a bright and dark side to 
this coin awarded the New York dock- 
workers 

On the bright side is the fact that if 
any overtime is worked by night and 
holiday workers it must now be paid 
for at the rate of $2.81% an hour. This 
is an increase of 9334 cents an hour 
over the contract terms of $1.87% an 
hour. It therefore constitutes a possible 
and handsome wage increase at a time 
when workers generally need more 
monev in the race with the cost of 
living 

But the possible cost of this decision 
to the democratic processes of free col- 
lective bargaining is quite another 
matter, and one which is gravely wor- 
rying labor people 

For in making this decision the Su- 
established the pre- 
cedent that the Government has the 


preme Court has 


right to step in and upset union con- 
tracts which are perfectly proper in 
“very way and which have been ar- 
rived at micably between the union 


and the emplovers. It is pointed out that 


“We fought for the integrity of the 
collective agreements. ... 


“Congress has failed [in the Wage 
and Hour Act] do define the pHrase ‘re- 
gular rate of pay. That was a fatal 
failure. If collective bargaining is to 
be restored to its rightful .place in 
American industry, the wage scales 
greed upon in collective bargaining 
agreements must be validated through 
Congressional action. 


4 


“The only thing left now is to have 
Congress clarify the Wages and Hours 
Act so that lawsuits for overtime on 
overtime would hereafter become im- 
possible.” 

Although equally concerned with the 
integrity ef union contracts, others in 
labor circles, pointing to how the body 
of the Wagne1 Act was draped by anti- 
lz bor forces in the straitjacket of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, are worried by the 
Supreme Court decision for the very 
reason pointed out by Waldman. Some 
labor circles are afraid of having this 
particular Congress, or the one likely 
to succeed it, do anything in the line of 
tinkering with any labor legislation. 
They just don’t trust this Congress, or 
the one we are likely to get in No- 
vember 

Another serious question raised by 
labor people is concerned with the ad- 
Jed difflcultvy they will now face in 


If employers generally take that attic 
tude, it may turn out that the hand. 
some overtime increase won by the five 
New York dockworkers this week will 
wind up by being an expensive loss 
to the rest of America’s organized 
workers working under union con- 
tracts. 

Labor generally has become increas. 
ingly wary of Governmenta! inter. 
vention in the free processes of in. 
dustrial relations between unions and 
employers. There is increasing jeer that 
continued encroachments by the Gov- 
ernment in such, relations at this time 
will not benefit labor nor promote the 
continued developinent of democratic 
processes. * o ° 
Tue first challenge to the legality of 
the Attorney General's list of subver- 
sive organizations was made this week 
by the Communist-controlled Inter- 
national Workers Order. The IWO filed 
suit in Federal District Court here on 
Monday. In demanding to be removed 
from the Attorney General's list of 
subversive organizations, the IWO 
asked that the list be declared void. 

Lee Pressman, former CIO general 
counsel and now an active backer of 
Henry Wallace’s campaign, appeared 
as attorney for the IWO. His petition 
contends the presidential order regard- 
ing the listing of subversive organiza- 
tions is unconstitutional The suit 
names as defendants Attorney General 
Tom Clark and the members of the 
Loyalty Review~Board. 

In Pressman’s petition, the IWO con- 











the Supreme Court says. in effect, that getting employers to agree to designat- tends that it is not subversive. But in 
the two parties to this contract are not ing overtime hours in collective bar- the Labor Fact Book published in 1931 
competent to decide for themselves gaining contracts, or to define overtime by International, Publishers. the officigl 
hat is the regular rate and what the rates of pay. Emplovers may now balk Comunist publishing house. it is siated: 
) time rate for their industry in doing so on the plausible argument “Communist Party members are ac- 
G ment I acquired the that to do so would be regarded by the tive in many Left Wing organizations 
ht to t ene and dictate its own courts as merely establishing night or which operate on a class struggle basis. 
ollective bargaining con- holiday wage differentials and the Party members play e ve r- 
ple here are asking T nuld be that the mployer tant part in such cultural ar elated 
. ; ‘ e stability of all the vould find himself paving overtime on organizations asthe Intarn: al 

ts now in existence? r\ i Workers Order. 
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Chieaso’s Black Ghett 

micago s ac C1tO 
— 

Flitcraft of Gentile News, Mrs. Eliza- Yet all this organizational machinery 


(Continued from Page Nine) 

Some progress is being made in the 
lessening of discrimination in Chicago’s 
voluntary associations. Chicago’s labor 
unions are relatively interracial, with 
the Chicago Industrial Union Council, 
CIO, in the vanguard of most cam- 
paigns for racial justice. Chicago’s 
business groups appear unconcerned 
with the problem, except the small 
business men dealing with the Negro 
community. Chicago’s YWCA is vigor- 
yusly interracial, but the YMCA lags 
a decade behind. The Chicago Com- 
munity Fund has not set standards for 
the racial policies of its participating 
agencies, although the Council of So- 
cial Agencies is persuading its member 
agencies to abolish discriminatory prac- 
tices voluntarily. Chicago’s churches 
are prettv much white or black and 
therefore hardly Christian, except an 
»ccasional church (e.g., South Congre- 
gational Church) and an occasional 
minister or priest. Many of Chicago’s 
social clubs exclude Negroes and this 
practice extends to the distinctly com- 
mercial AAA-affiliated Chicago Motor 


Club 


Group Therepy 


A ruoucH the Negro is Chicago's 
number one minority, other groups are 
discriminated against. Perhaps the for- 
gotten minority is the Mexican-Ameri- 
can, estimated 25,000 strong in Chi- 
cagoland, and facing distressing prob- 
lems without adequate leadership. 
Twenty thousand Japanese-Americans 
came to Chicago from the wartime re- 
location camps. Most of them have 
stayed and have met relatively few 
discriminations. Anti-Semitism is far 
from dead in the home town of Eugene 


beth Dilling, and other well-known 
“nationalists.” In addition to violent 
anti-Semitism reflected in desecrations 
in synagogues and cemeteries and to 
social ostracism, there is a large degree 
of economic anti-Semitism in terms of 
employment discriminations. 

Because of Chicago's many tensions, 
machinery has been evolved to cope 
with this situation. In the summer of 
1943. in the wake of the race riots in 
Detroit, both the official Mayor’s Com- 
mission on Human Relations and the 
unofficial Chicago Council Against Ra- 
cial and Religious Discrimination were 
established. The Mayor's Commission, 
under the able chairmanship of Dr. 
Edwin Embree of the Rosenwald Fund 
and the direction of Thomas H. Wright, 
has been a tremendous infiuence for 
municipal action without municipal po- 
litics. The Chicago Council, under the 
co-chairmanship of Unitarian preacher 
Preston Bradley and Catholic Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil, has increasingly 
spearheaded campaigns on specific ac- 
tion projects by coordinating activity 
»f its 100 affiliated organizations. The 
informal cooperation of the Commis- 
sion and the Council hes stimulated 
further the more than 30 groups work- 
ing full-time in the field of intergroup 
relations in Chicago, especially the 
Jewish organizations (which are hap- 
pily devoting more time to Negro- 
white relations), the Negro organiza- 
tions (still terribly poor and hardly the 
power centers as are the Negro press 
and the Negro church), the special in- 
terest civic groups. Also, neighborhood 
good-will councils are being developed 
in smaller neighborhood areas within 
the city and in the suburbs and these 
make it possible for city-wide groups 
to take problems to the people for 
grassroots action. 


in Chicago may still not make the dif- 
ference between tensions anc somee 
thing more — violence. Actua! racial 
warfare has been so frequent in some 
of Chicago’s neighborhoods during the 
past five vears that it is difficult to de- 
termine whether a particular battle for 
justice has been lost or won. And yet 
out of tension, surprising victories 
ensue. As a result of the August, 1947, 
racial disorders, there were widespread 
attacks on the Commission on Human 
Relations and the Chicago Housing 
Authority, with aldermen calling for 
the abolition of the former (“for fo- 
menting racial disturbances’) and 4 
complete change in administration of 
the latter. Actually, Chicago’s minori- 
ties (including the liberals!) quickly 
mobilized and at least one of these 
agencies is in a much stronger position 
today than heretofore 

Out of the August disorders evolved 
a new treatment of whites arrested for 
racial violence. Instead of putting the 
white hoodlums (some were profes- 
sional men, a few were women) & 
probation or putting them up for jury 
trial and probable dismissal, a method 
was arranged whereby 90 white de- 
fendants agreed to undergo a period of 
group therapy. This was not a series 
of sessions for moralizing but rather #8 
attempt to have those arrested fot 
throwing bricks at Negroes face theif 
own attitudes and their own frustra 
tions. It is too early to ascertail 
whether this particular experimet, 
just concluded, succeeded or failed, ye 
it is not too early to predict that some 
such method of group therapy (ple 
continued education and some new 
legislation) must be applied to grest 
groups of Chicagoans, including i 
politicians and its clergy, if the city § 
to hold together. 
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Laurette Foster expects to sign for a new Broadway musical this fall. 





UNDERGROUND STARS AT 


BENEFIT CONCERT 





Noted veterans of Europe’s con-@— 
p 


cert stages and concentration 
camps will be featured in “Songs 
of the Ghettos and the Camps” at 
the Town Hall, Tuesday evening 
(June 15). The unusual program, 
directed by Lazar Weiner with the 
narrative of Dr. Joseph Mindel 
delivered by Celia Adler, is being 
sponsored by the Women’s Di- 
vision of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee for its Children’s Overseas 
Aid Fund 

All of the songs were written in 
the ghettos and _ concentratioi® 
camps, and most of them have 
never been heard in this country. 

Among the concert and opera 
Stars on the program, all of whom 
have spent varying pefiods in 
concentration camps, are Else 
Fink, Robert Corell, Sabina Rapp 
and David Garen. Bernard Green- 
house, American cellist. will also 
perform. Their 


singing careers, 
once persecution stopped their 
official appearances and made 
them “underground stars,” have 


been Dumas tales of adventure. 





flight and incarceration. 

_ All the stars until their arrival 
In America spent considerable 
ume singing for displaced persons 
in fuge camps and orphan 
home Tickets from $1.20 to $5 
May be obtained from the Jewish 
Labo; Committee. 175 East Broad- 
Way. New York City 


BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
FOR TITLE ROLE IN 
“THE HEIRESS” 





b a > Straight took over the 
title role ‘The Heiress” at the 
Bilt: ieatre. The part, that 
of Ba Rathbone’s daughter in 
the Rut nd istus Goetz 
dramat nm suscesiod bv Henry 
vat Washington Square 
Mi Wendy Hiller. 
lan { ling to Eng- 








trade unions and fra- 
organizations are re- 
uested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
q ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7.8260. New 

ader Theatrical Depart- 
Ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


The Jed Harris production un- 

| der the Fred F. Finkelhoffe ban- 
jner, which opened at the Bilt- 
more last September 29, will con- 
tinue until the early fall, at 
which time it will begin a na- 
tional tour. Beatrice Straight won 
acclaim earlier this season for 
jher performance as Emily Dick- 
linson in “Eastward in Eden.” 
| She is a founder and board mem- 
| ber of Theatre, Inc. 


| NEW ICE REVUE TO OPEN AT 


| CENTER THEATRE SOON 


Sonja Henie and Arthur M. 
Wirtz, producers of the popular 
| icetravaganzas which have been 
'a feature of the Center Theatre, 
| will present an entirely new ice 
revue entitled, “Howdy, Mr. Ice,” 
jat the Rockefeller Center play- 
|house. Rehearsals are now in 
progress with the opening sched- 
| uled for late this month. 





“Howdy, Mr. Ice” will highlight 

a new leading lady, as well as 

many new performers and feature 

| acts. Heading the list of new faces 
| will be Eileen Seigh (pronounced 
| Say), a member of the 1948 United 
|States Olympic Figure Skating 
|Team who turned professional to 
become the Center’s “prima 

skaterina.” 
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WITH HIS RADIO GANG 
CHARLES CANTOR as FINNEGAN 
FLORENCE HALOP as MISS DUFFY 
> EODIE GREENE as ENDIE. THE WAITER 
i MATTY MALNECK AND ORCHESTRA 
ME 


FEATURING HENRY JERO 








HUTTON REYNOLDS PAIGE 


FOWARD APNOID 


(trem ED ARCHIE GARDNER <> 


“STADIUM CONCERTS 
31st SEASON 


| Erica Morini, the world-re- 
/nowned violinist, will be soloist 
on the opening program of the 
Stadium Concerts’ 3lst season, 
Monday evening, June 14. Miss 
Morini will play the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto with the New York Phil- 
| harmonec-Symphony under the di- 
rection of Fritz Reiner, who will 
complete the opening concert with 
the Prelude to Wagner’s “Die Mei- 
stersinger” and the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 1. Mayor O’Dwyer is 
expected to attend the opening 
concert and to speak at the inter- 
mission. as will Mr. Sam A. Lewi- 
sohn. Both are honorary chair- 
men. 

Fritz Reiner will conduct seven 
more concerts during the two 
weeks following the opening, 
namely, those of June 15, 16, 17, 
21, 23. 24 and 25. His Tuesday, 
|June 15, program will be all- 
| orchestral. Stel] Andersen, pianist, 


will play the Grieg Concerto on! 


Wednesday. June 16. On Thurs- 
day. June 17, Mr. Reiner will 
present an all-Wagner program 
and his’ soloists will be Ro 
Bampton, soprano, and Set Svan- 
holm. hereic tenor, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera, in their first 
Stadium eppearances. 

The Saturday Stadium Concerts, 
usually popular in character, are 
planned to give Stadium audiences 
the best in novelty entertainment 
and in the lighter music of 
world’s great composers. This sea 
!son’s first Saturday concert. June 
19, will be directed by Walter 


New York 
phony during its regular season. 
The evening’s soloist will be the 
celebrated Hazel Scott. who will 
play the Beethoven First PidAno 
Concerto and a group of her own 
piano specialties. This well be 
Miss Scott's first appearance at 
the Sadium. 

During the second week of the 
31st seasn Stadium Concerts will 
take place on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, leaving Tuesday evening free 
for City’ College commencement 
,exercises. Fritz Reiner will con- 
| duct the first four of that week's 
| concerts. 

TWO OFF BROADWAY 
TWO NOH DRAMAS. By Paul 

Goodman. “The Servant Girls.” 

By Jean Genet. The Poet's 

Theatre. Maria Piscator, Direc- 

tor. June 7 and 8. Y.M.H.A., 
| 92nd St. and Lexington Ave. 
“G II.” By Edmund B. Hennefeld. 


Staged by Edward R. Mitchell. 
An Associated Playwrights 
presentation. At the Henry 


Street Playhouse. 

There is interesting contrast in 
these two off-Broadway presenta- 
tions. The novelty at the Poet's 
Theatre—a grouping of musi- 
cians. painters, and writers—is 


STADIUM CONCERTS 
Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
FRITZ REINER, Conductor 


OPENING NIGHT 
Monday. June 14, at 8:30 
Erica Morini, Violin Soloist 


Wednesday. June 16, at 8:30 
Stell Andersen, Piano Soloist 


Thursday, June 17, at 8:30 
All-Wagner Program 
Soloists: B f and $ 

Prices: (Inc) 

Stadium Box Office 
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Pp and $ 
Tax( 30c, 60c, $1.40, $2.00 
WA 6-0600 
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STADIUM CONCERTS OPENS ITS NEW SEASON 
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the understanding, the simple yet 
symbolic, production given by 
Maria Piscator to the two short 
pieces by Paul Goodman. When 
read, both “Dusk” and “Stop- 
light” seemed to this reviewer 
obvious and banal; the perform- 
ance lifts them. 

“Dusk,” in décor by Corrado 
Cagli, assisted by Tom Prentiss, 
uses simple curving lines and 
picture frames to encompass the 
spirit of Esther. who sees all 
things in the image of the man 
she has lost. 

“Stoplight” with even simpler 
décor—a turning road, an un- 
realistic tree—by Constantino 
Nicola—shows a man stopped by 
the ghosts of earlier disaster on 
his rush toward death. 

Handled in the spirit of Jap- 
anese No plays with which Yeats 
was seeking simple’ symbolic 
effects, in 1916—these playlets 
are quickened bv Maria Piscator’s 
sensitive directing to exciting 
theatre. 

The third offering of the even- 
ing, the longer play “The Serv- 
Girls,” by Jean Genet, recalls 
Sartre’s “No Exit” in its intens- 
j ity. With almost hysterical drive, 
two sisters, having the servant 
Status, pour out their venom as 
one pretends to be their mistress 





jand the other abuses her. Plot- 
ting to kill the hated symbol of 
their servitude. bv doomed 
self-hypnosis the gir] jperson- 
ating their mistress brings on her 
{own deatl 

| Lower down on the Ezst Side, 
the presentation of “G-Il” sets 
on us the opposite task of dis- 
entangling the play's viriues 
jfrom an_ atrocious production 
|Not even the dancing of Pearl 
| Primus (who did the choreog- 
jraphy, and herself danced on 


|}opening night) could redeem the | 
| play from the performance, | 
| which was thoroughly bad. even | 
|with the kindest of allowances 
'for amateurs. 

Mr. Hennefeld’s play has good | 
qualities, though its construction | 
hangs it on the horns of a di- 
lemma. Picturing the spread over 


earth of a plague that strikes 
body and mind—result of new 
biological warfare research— 


“G-II” cries out that the soul of 
the world is sick. What we watch 
however, is the strugg]é of one 
woman against the plague; a 
woman whose beloved died in 
the War, who is now married to 
a doctor working on an elixir to 





prolong life, so that he can 
continue to live, and thus master 
other men, still tangled in 
mortality. 


| Unfortunately, 


| story, 


At Brooklyn Paramount 


5k 


4 


Charles Laughton, one of the Big 
| Three in Paramount's “The Big 








Clock.” 

| 

| There seem to be two good 
| ways of reaching toward uni- 
versality in the drama. One is 
to use symbols, or masses, as in 
Hauptmann’s “The Weavers,” or 
in Toller’s “Massemensch.” The 
other is just to tell an individual 
story, and t » this so well that 
the wider 2oplication shines 
through; an tstanding instance 
,of this is the scent hit “The 
Winslow Bov.” 

Mr. Hennefeld might have 
given us a strong plav of the 
second type, the © story of 
Katherine Car The develop- 
ment of her struzgie against the 
plague, well aught in‘o. the 
fantasies of her delirium, and 
breaking through to an under- 


standing of her husband's nature, 
spreads roots for a fertile play. 
the dramatist, 
lacking confidence either in his 
audience or in his power to 
make the idea emerge from the 
constantly interrupts the 
drive of the story with enuncia- 
tions of the larger meaning, The 
three planes—realistic story; 
fantasy of the plague delirium 
and interwoven symbols; and 
lectures on the evil of human 
nature and theories of racial) 
supremacy, on world wrongs— 
keep the most nimble-witted in 
the audience in an unwilling 
imitation of St. Vitus. Over- 
eagerness to put the theme across 
has weakeneii a valid idea. We 
expect Mr. Hennefeld to do better 
with “G-III"! de tea 
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Color by 
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Directed by LOUIS KING 
ON STAGE! 
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MARY O’HARA’s 


of Wyoming | 


starring 


Peggy Cummins - Charles Coburn 


Produced by ROBERT BASSLER 


HARRY RICHMAN 
THE CRADDOCKS 
Special! MING & LING 
Extra! CHANDRA KALY 


Grass 
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20th Century-Fo 


Arthur 


IN PERSON! 


Dancers 


Doors Open 10:30 A. M 
7th AVE. & 50th ST. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HAL 
A completely captivating musical romance . 


JUDY GARLAND - 


Walter Slezak - Gladys Cooper - Reginald Owen 
COLE PORTER - Color by 
& Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


ON STAGE: “ON THE BEAM” Produced by Leonidoff 
settings by Bruno Maine the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet 
Glee Clut Music Hall Symphony Orchestra under the 


ROCKEFE.' Exe 
CENTER 


GENE KELLY 


PIRATE" 


TECHNICOLOR 








of Alexander Smallens. 
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That Hoary Socialist Pose” 


From &. G. GALLAGHER 


devastating analysis of The Catholic Church. He hit ’em all but baptism in 


(CK ‘sevastating anaiyi to Mr. Charles H. Whittier (Letters, June 5) for his 


utero. We do not mind having to wait six to eight months for him to com- 
pose his epistles so long as they come through as tightly reasoned as this latest one. 
May I align myself with him to the extent of adding some suggestions of my 


own to his already splendid schedule for getting liberals to “realize the meaning 


of many of the Church's policies,” pol- 
icies which, “if given free rein, would 
destroy our American democracy and 
deprive non-R. Catholics (sic) of thei 
basic civil and social rights”? 

First: Do not ask silly, “time-wora 
smokescreen” questions like “whici 
basic civil and social right of what 
non-R, Catholics would which Catholic 
policy destroy?” 


Second: By all means read Mr. 


Blanshard and recognize in him ana. 


astute pantologist quite capable of ex- 
plaining, with a straight face, that the 
Catholic Church holds the human head 
to be the “seat of the soul,” that a Pope 
can hardly be expected to make much 
sense talking about the moral ingredi- 
ents in marriage since he is, after all 
a very old man who has never even 
been married himself, etc., etc. 


Third: By all means read Leo XIIf 
but not in context—grammatically or 
historically. Do not read his Rerum 
Novarum though, for this would be 
damaging to your pet notions, as would 
the Quadragesimo Anno of the cited 
Pius XI. By all means, read on, through 
Gregory XVI, Leo III, and Pius IX and 
all the other Popes who lived and died 
anywhere from 100 to 1900 years as», 
but do not bother considering evolu- 
tlonary semasiology, not even as it 
touches such fundamental words a5 
“democracy.” Cringe when a Pope 
warns against unlimited personal fre+- 
dom but, just for the helluvit, apply 
the warning to the U.S. today and thea 
pick your credo: the right of each maa 
to personal freedom and opportunity 
or the right of the unlimited democratic 
majority to restrict that right (ou 
South, our Southwest, our West, ou: 
North, our etc. and our etc.). Condema 
the Catholic Church for centuries-ol4 
statements which have no relevance to- 
day, but do not apply the same stand- 
ard anywhere else: for instance 
Luther’s famous decree to the peasants 
not to risk sin by agitating for their 





rights from the nobility, since their 
rights would all be theirs in heaven 
anyway, should certainly not color 
anyone’s opinion of the 1948 Lutheran 
candidate for office. A Catholic—O.K. 


Fourth: By all means do not col- 
laborate on a “liberal” basis with the 
institutional Church: boycott Catholic 
labor schools; refuse your help to the 
bishops and priests who fought with 
the meatpackers and their Back-of- 
the-Yards Council against our pork 
barons this spring; do not read America 
or Commonweal or the Catholic Worker 
for these are merely the rags of “or- 
ganized” Catholics; abuse the Wall 
Street pickets because everyone knows 
they were smeared with Catholic “or- 
ganizational” support; be constantly 
alert, never fall for any “Catholic Ac- 
tion” stuff, no matter what the Italian 
election news was; split your own 
strength by forcing a tragic Oxnam-or- 
Niebuhr choice; incense the Jew by 
constantly recreating for him his “med- 
ieval night,” “but do not think too long 
about the organizational refuge given 
his fleeing brethren all over Europe, 
particularly within the Vatican and 
Italian monasteries, these past 15 years 
or so; and above all, comrades, insist— 
INSIST —on preserving intact that 
hoary socialist pose: anticlericalism— 
out of date these ten decades, repeated- 
ly condemned by every responsible 
socialist leader on this earth today, but 
a pose absolutely guaranteed to find 
print-space in too damned many “lib- 
eral” American publications all the 
way from big boy Julius-Haldeman on 
down through the Nation, the New 
Republic, the American Mercury and 
even, if only in brilliantly featured let- 
ters, the New Leader. 


In short, Divide and Be Conquered! — 
any other course is “senseless and 
suicidal.” 


Lancaster, Pa. 





Open Letter to the New York Post 


From MURRAY BARON 
Chairman, New York County Liberal Party 


recent editorial titled “Liberals! Where 


Are You?” in which you endorse a united front with Communists. I shall not 
yield to the temptation to set forth the elementary and generally recognized facts 
of contemporaneous political life. It may be presumed that in your capacity as 
Editor you have been reading your own columnists—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Victor 
Riesel, George Fielding Eliot, Harold Ickes and the latter-day convert Frank King- 


| AM writing with reference to yout 


don, And it may be further assumed 
that you have read your own editorials 
in the past which so strongly expose. 
and condemned the menace of Commu- 
nists and Communism. 


Now, if your editorial says anything 
it says this much—a United Front with 
conceded totalitarian Communists 1s 
permissable, providing they are few 
and are objects of legislation designed 
to expose, curb or illegalize their activ- 
ities. You query the liberals for failure 
to support the United Front—“how 
stupid can you be?”. How appropriate 
this query is you probably do not fully 
appreciate. Your editorial overiooked 
the obvious alternative to the United 
Front with murderers of civil liberties. 
Why did you not recommend such non- 
Communist organizations as American 
Civil Liberties Union and the Workers 
Defense League as proper vehicles for 
seeking safeguards against repressive 
legislation? And why did you not re- 
mind your readers that the Civil Rights 


“4. 





Program which you hailed recommends 
exposure of Communist organizations? 
And why do you confuse and mislead 
your readers by your enigmatic quota- 
tion marked reference to Vito Marc- 
antonio—“You know Marcantonio. He’s 
a fellow traveler from way back.” Is 
this a quote from some earlier Post 
editorial in which you flatly accused 
Marcantonio of being a Pro-Commu- 
nist? 


There is a disquieting tone of shrill- 
ness and abrasiveness about recent 
New York Post editorials which, cou- 
pled with your endorsement of a 
United Front with Communists, has 
dismayed many of your loyal readers. 
The writer is unalterably opposed to 
uniting with Communists or Fascists in 
the safeguarding of their civil liberties. 
He believes firmly in complete unity 
of genuine Liberals in the safeguarding 
of the constitutional rights of all 
citizens. 
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Anti-Semitism in the USSR 


From MAX NOMAD > 


regime a clean bill of health with regard to its attitude towards anti-Semitism, 


I: his article, “Anti-Semitism in Soviet Russia,” Jacob Pat gives the Stalin 


To be sure, there are penalties for Jew-baiting. What Pat forgot to point out, 
however, is the fact that the Stalin regime is opposed to anti-Semitism only in so far 
as the sentiments thus expressed denote a hostile attitude toward the Government, 
which some backward elements persist in considering as “Jewish.” This self. 


protective feature of Soviet Anti-anti- 
Semitism is, however, more than coun- 
ter-balanced by the fact that the Stalin 
regime was never opposed to anti-Se- 
mitism whenever it could be used as a 
weapon against its opponents in the 
radical or revolutionary camp. 

Thus during the struggle for power 
between the ruling Stalin-Bukharin 
group and the Trotsky-Zinoviev-Ka- 
menev faction in 1926-27, the Moscow 
Pravda hypocritically enjoined the 
party members from taunting the Op- 
position with the fact that most of its 
leaders were Jewish. The same subtle 
method of Jew-baiting was used a few 
years later by the Small Soviet Ency- 
clopédia in dealing with the assumed 
names of those who had become per- 
sonae non gratae. Thus the reader was 
apprizéd of the very important facts 
that Trotsky’s and Kamenev’s real 
names were Bronstein and Rosenfeld 
respectively; but the editor was careful 
not to impart similar information in 
the case of other oppositionists, such 
as Radek-Sobelsohn, who in the mean- 
time had eaten crow and had thus be- 
come good Slavs. Nor was Litvinov’s 
“Jewish” name (Wallach) mentioned, 
for he had never antagonized the dic- 
tator. (The Small Soviet Encyclopedia 
can be consulted in the Slavonic Dept. 
of the New York Public Library.) 

It hardly needs mentioning that with- 
out permission from Moscow the 
various branches of Russia’s Fifth 
Column would not be likely to use 
their well-known anti-Semitic “argu- 
ments” against the “Judios-Trotskistas” 
in Mexico and the Socialists in France 
(taunting Blum with his “Yiddish” 
name). 

In other words, anti-Semitism,. like 
exploitation, has not been abolished or 
suppressed in the U.S.S.R. It has 








merely been “nationalized,” i. e., it has 
become a function of the government 
in the exclusive interest of the new 
master class of office-holders and man- 
agers. 

I may add that ' was rather puzzled 
by the sentence contained in one of the 
letters quoted by Pat, to the effect that 
“there is no mention in a Soviet pass- 
port of religion or national origin.” It 
has been repeatedly reported by re- 
liable sources that national origin is 
mentioned in the Soviet passports at 
present. Ilya Ehrenburg, during. his 
stay in the U.S.A. even boasted about 
it, to prove that the Soviet Government 
has recognized the Jewish nationality, 
And a Russian liberal daily in New 
York (Novoye Russkoye Slovo) ree 
ported during the War, that during the 
Nazi invasion of the Ukraine many 
Jews who otherwise, because of their 
“Aryan” looks, might have escaped the 
Nazi murder squads, were trapped by 
their passports which indicated their 
Jewish origin. 

WANTED: SANIEL’S MEMOIRS 
From Theodore Schepire 
Executive Director, Rand School 
{ understand that Lucien Saniel, who 
died in 1927, left two volumes of me- 
moirs with the stipulation that they 
were not to be released for publication 

until ten years after his death. 

The Rand School Press, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York, would like to hear 
from the person or persons who have 


this manuscript in their possession. 





CCORDING to the boasts of 
A radio stations controlled by 
Communists, in Belgrade and 
elsewhere, several thousand Greek 
children between the ages of 3 and 
14 have been kidnapped from vil- 
lages overrun by the guerillas. Of 
course it is not termed kidnapping 
or abduction. On March 3 the Bel- 
grade and Tirana radio stations 
broadcast the announcement by the 
Yugoslay Telegraphic Agency that 
plans are being made in the Balkan 
nations .o provide board and hous- 
ing tor 12,000 children from “the 
liberated regions of Greece.” 

This kidnapping of Greek chil- 
dren is part of the pattern of 
guerrilla warfare being waged by 
a coalition of Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria 
against Greece and against the 
West generally. Soviet Russia and 
the Cominform are behind this war, 
long since planned. It is expected 
that .it will continue for years to 
come, and as the children grow up, 
they will be “re-educated” and 
trained as soldiers. 

The Greek press draws a paral- 
lel between these kidnappings and 
the abduction of Greek boys by the 
Turks under the Ottoman Empire. 
But the difference is that the Turks 





The Stalinist Abduction 
Of Greek Children 


used the Greek boys as Janissaries, 
and they were never returned to 
Greece. The children abducted by 
the Communists will be sent back 
to Greece as Communist agents 
after indoctrination, 


The Stalinist radios boast that 
these children are being rescued 
from American imperialism and 
Greek Fascism. These orphans will 
be cared for. Most of the children 
are orphans whose parents have 
been slaughtered by the guerrilla 
criminals under General Markos, 
usually in the presence of the chil- 
dren. 

The Greek Government is evac- 
uating children from the areas con- 
stantly menaced by Communists, to 
the island of Rhodes and other 
places of safety. The number of 
refugees, counting adults, is nearly 
700,000, and the Greek society is 
strained by the economic burden of 
earing for them. 


The atrocities committed by Sta- 
linists against adults are horrible 
enough, but their practice of kid- 
napping children, and of seizing the 
children of their opponents to hold 
as hostages, is particularly shocking 
At least to those who remain civil- 
ized and sensitive to such things. 
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(Continued from Page Six) 


from its brilliant political editor, Mil- 
burn “Pete” Akers, long a thorn in 
the felsh of the Wallaceites. 

9, The Independent Voters of Ili- 
nois, Chicago affiliate for the Amer- 
jeans for Democratic Action, not as 
plentiful lly supplied with funds as its 
Progressive” adversaries and, unlike 
the latter, hampered by certain scruples 
and standards of decency, is, _never- 
theless, a force to reckon with. 

3. “Independent Students for Doug- 
las’ on the University of Chicago 
Campus, and the ‘Illinois Veterans for 
Douglas” now in process ‘of formation, 
have a wide following. 

4 The Regular Democratic Organi- 
zation will loyally support the Douglas 
candidacy both on grounds of prin- 
ciple and expediency; however, the 
party machine is in a state of transi- 
tion and considerable confusion. Nash 
is gone, “Boss” Ed. Kelley is aging, 
ailing and his influence is tettering; 


Col. Jacob Arvey, the rea! “brains” 
of the organization, plans to retire 
soon, and Chicago’s enlightened new 


mayor, Martin Kennelley, who could 


haye the job for the asking, hesitates 
to wrap around himself the mantle of 
leadership. The imminent candidacy 
of Truman (both Arvev and Douglas 


would like to see H.S.T. withdraw or 
be dumped, but will “go along” if he 
is nominated) hangs like a dead 
albatross about the neck of Douglas 
and of his highly esteemed running 
mate on the Gubernatorial ticket, 
Adlai Stevenson, and treatens to drag 


Conspiracy Against Douglas 





both down to defeat in November. The 
emergence of Justice Douglas or of 
General Eisenltower at the head of the 
Democratic ticket would change the 
situation dramatically in their favor. 

5. Emily Taft Douglas. distinguished 
wife of the candidate end former 
Congresswoman at-large from Hlinois, 
with her personal charm and political 
savoir faire, is a tower of strength 
and inspiration in the campaign. 


6. Last, but perhaps foremost, is 


the amazing personal campaign being 
waged by the new Deuglas — the 
toughened, resolute, more confident 


Douglas, who is staging a spectacular 
man-to-man campaign in hundreds of 
towns, villages and hamleis “down- 
state,” mobilizing formidable grass- 
roots support. 

It would be little short of < calamity 
for good government and _ pelitical 
morality if the Communist-Preogressive 
cialition’s conspiracy to punish Douglas 
were to succeed and, in consequence, 
Brooks should win by default. Dlinois 
and the nation need, desperately, in 
these crucial times, men of the. moral 
and intellectual stature of Paul Doug- 
las. It is not often that a siatesman 
of such integrity, energy, capacity and 
experience offers himself for public 


service. Douglas today is occupying—., 
capably, resolutely, couragecusly—-the 
difficult liberal, middle-greund  be- 


tween the Tribune Tower sand the 
Kremlin. -He can win end—if the 
voters of [Illinois exercise cool and 
sober judgment next November 2nd— 
he will win! 





The Tragedy of the Peasantry 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


of the peasant parties under the dic- 
tatorial rulers and in showing the im- 
possibility of any rea) peasant action 
under prevailing conditions. They 
passionately assert that “the inter- 
national order is one and indivisible; 
to abandon the Eastern European na- 
tions to theic miserable fate is to 
admit te the enlightened world that 
actually there is no serious intention 
on the part of the United Nations either 
to discharge its responsibilities or to 
cteate conditions making e future gen- 
eral conflict impossible.” In spite of 
its values, however, their proclama- 
tim is somewhat pale and weak, be- 
Cause they give not even a suggestion 
a3 to how the new peasaniry should 
be organized, what economic, social 
and cultural program should be 
adopted, in this work of regeneration. 

Tn 1945 an important beginning was 
Made in this direction on the initiative 
of Professor David Mitrany (in a col- 
lective work Economic Development in 
Southeastern Europe, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). It should be the main 
task of the International Peasant 
Union to continue and intensify this 
effort. This would be necessary even 
from a tactical point of view. The 
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‘and federalistic. 


enemies of the exiled leaders try to 
denigrate them by accusing these men 
of being reactionaries who would make 
common cause with the old defeated 
regimes: with the Habsburgs, with 
former landlords, with unemployed 
militarists. This accusation. as # whele, 
is ridiculous, yet there are certain 
tendencies in the peasant emigration 
which could be interpreted this way. 
Therefore a constructive program, 
without ambiguities, is imperetive. 


Liberals and Socialists should help 
their natural peasant allies in this 
work of clarification. In the lest decade 
Professor Wilhelm Roépke of Geneva 
University has shown in a trilogy of 
important works the enormous dan- 
gers (economic, moral and human) 
of our transitory period. Ané he made 
it clear with great acumen, that the 
future of the free peasantiv wi}) de- 
termine whether the world will te- 
come totalitarian, mechanistic, and 
imperialistic or free, truly cooperative 
Especially his vol- 
ume Civitos Humana. Grundfragen 
der Gesellschafts und Wirischefis- 
reform (Ezlenbach - Ziirich, 1946) 
should be read by all those who are 
unwilling to accept blindly either the 
dogmas of Capitalism or Communism. 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Regional Convention: Local New York 
City will hold its annual convention on 
Fri., Sat. and Sun., Sept. 17. 18, 19, at 
the Rand School, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York. A call has been sent to 
state organizations in New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. asking for 
the election of delegates to this con- 
vention, which will take on a regional 
character preliminary to a_ nationa) 
convention later in the vear. State- 
ments will be debated and adopted on 
a number of national and international 
questions, and the position of the S.D.F. 
on various. issues stated in authoritative 
terms. It is planned to print these 
statements in a booklet for genera] dis- 
tribution. . . » Philadelphia, Pa.: Meet- 
ing of the James H. Maurer Branch on 
Monday, June 14, 8 p. m., at 415 So. 
19th Street. Election of officers and 
introduction of new members. National 
Secretary August Claessens will be 
present. . :. Twelfth Annual Journa)] in 
preparation. Ads and greetings are 
coming .in from’ many unions, Work- 
men’s Circle branches and other groups 
and individuals. Ali S.D.F. locals and 
members are urged to hasten in re- 
sponses. The fund raised by this Jour- 
nal will be needed for the embitious 
program of radio and press ads to con- 
tinue’ in’ the fall in many cities... . 
National Action Committee meets with 
the New York City Convention Resolu- 
tions Committee on Tuesday. June 15, 
7:30 p. m., at 7 East 15th Street (Room 
200), New. York City. 





CARE SHOW AND DANCE 


@ Stars of stage, screen and radio 
will join the Union of CARE Em- 
ployees in persenting a show and 
dance Sunday night, June 13, at the 
Manhattan Center, 34th Street and 
8th Avenue, New York. for the 
benefit of undernourished children 
of Europe 

All proceeds of the event will 
buy CARE food packages for equal 
distribution in the 15 countries in 
which CARE operates its non-profit 
government-approved service. The 
distributions will be made by the 
26 member agencies of CARE, in- 
cluding major welfare organiza- 
tions and both CIO and AFL. 

Tickets at $2.50, $5 and $10 may 
be ordered by mail from the Union 
of CARE Employees, 50 Broad Si. 
New York 4, or purchased in the 
Cash Sales Department of CARE at 
50 Broad Street. 








NEW YORK CITY 


City Convention: 


The date of the 


City Convention-has been changed te 
Fri., Sat. and Sun., Sept. 17, 18, 19. ... 
Algernon Lee speaks on Station WEVD 


every Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... 
Bronx Branch: Social, Saturday, 
12, 8:30 p. m., 
108 East 181st Street. 


Mid- 
June 
in the Workmen's School, 
Election of con- 


vention delegates and other business 
Harold Lewack, formerly of A.M.G.. 
will speak on “Political Developments 
in Japan under MacArthur.”. . . Meet- 


ing, E. V. Debs Branch: 
June 16, 8 p. 


Street. . . 


Wednesday. 
m., Room 200, 7 East 15th 


. Leon Blum Branch meets 


Wednesday, June 16, 8 p. m., Room 200 
7 East 15th Street. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Cordell Hull's Story 


NORDELL HULL'S story of his life, with 
special emphasis on the eleven event- 
ful years he spent as Secretary of 

State, fills two large volumes and runs to al- 
most 1,800 pages. (The Memoirs of Cordeil 
Hull, Maemillan, $10.50.) The account of his 
period in office, although written in a plodding 
pedestrian style, is inevitably interesting be- 
cause. of the material with which it deals. It 
could almost be called an encyclopedia of 
American foreign policy. 

One learns from these reminiscences how 
Washington reacted to the fall of France, many 
details of the tortuous negotiations with Japan, 
the motivation of the non-intervention policy 
in Spain, the reasons for dealing with the Vichy 
regime in France, and many other facts of 
major and minor importance. To be sure, the 
kev to American foreign policy was always in 
the White House, rather than in the State 
Department. Hull makes it clear that Roose- 
velt by-passed the State Department on many 
«casions and often preferred to deal through 
special agents, sometimes. with 
result: 

Cordell Hull was personally one of the most 
d figures in the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. No one questions his rugged integrity o1 


confusing 


sin. . itv of purpose. There was a Lincolnesque 
quil..v about his boyhood. He grew up in a 
poor family in an isolated mountainous district 
of T nnessee and spent money which he earned 
on rofting trips on the Tennessee River to buy 
eood books. His father killed a man who had 


tried to kill him, and left him for dead during 
the rough-and-tumble guerrilla fighting which 
took place in this part of Tennéssee during the 
Civil War. A man who grows up in this pioneer 
atmosphere, who acquires education by his 
own eflorts, often develops a strength of char- 
acter that might not have developed in softer 
surrounainces. 

But, with all his admirable qualities, Mr. Hull 
was scarcely a great diplomat. He knew little 
of foreign countries or languages. He saw in- 
ternational relations in terms of extreme con- 
trasts in black and white. He sometimes con- 
fused the reiteration of platitudes with the 
formulation of a practical foreign policy. Many 
passaves in the present volumes seem to bear 
out the characterization of Mr. Hull by a witty 
Washington hostess, who is no respecter of per- 
lignities, as “the rustic Polonius.” 

Consequently the memoirs are more informa- 
tive than illuminating. There is an element of 
self-righteousness in their preparation; the 
author is never willing to admit that there 
may have been mistakes or miscalculations 
So, while much interesting detailed information 
is supplied, some important questions are 
unanswered, perhaps because they never even 
occurred to the author’s mind 


sons or ¢ 


F or example, the author describes how the 
United States Government wisely and properly 
used its influence in the spring of 1942 to block 
a Sovict-British agreement which would have 
recognized the Soviet annexation of eastern 
Poland and the Baltic States. Such recognition, 
as he justly remarks, would have “affected the 
integrity of the Atlantic Charter.’ 

But there is no word of admission that the 
arrangement which was rejected in the spring 
of 1942 was substantially accepted at Yalta, in 
1945. The author describes the repeated pleas 
of Roosevelt for a meeting with Stalin and 
their repeated rejection without 
realizing how humiliating this procedure was, 
and how very. little calculated to inspire a 
dictator with respect for the power and firm- 
ness of the United States. Mr. Hull is always 
the champion of the Atlantic Charter, the Four 
Freedoms and other high ideals as the basis 
of American foreign policy. But he nowhere 


apparently 


16 


seems to realize how completely these ideals 
were sacrificed in the steps that accompanied 
and followed the war. 

Of the Morgenthau Plan, Hull writes: 

“Essentially, this was a plan of blind venge- 
ance. It was blind because it failed to’ see that, 
in striking at Germany, it was striking at all 
of Europe. By completely wrecking German 
industry, it could not but partly wreck Europe’s 
economy.” 


The whole development at Quebec, where 
Morgenthau put over his fantastic scheme on 
Roosevelt and Churchill behind the backs of 
Hull and Stimson, who were not present, 
angered Hull, he says, “as much as anything 
that had happened during my career as Secre- 








Editorials— 


The Republicans’ 
Deep North 


We are accustomed to deplore the doings of 
the Rankins and the McKellars. We speak of 
them as representatives of lagging sections of 
the “deep South.” Their backwardness has been 
regarded as a brake on the sound and progres- 
sive elements in the Democratic Party. Now it 
is suddenly flashed upon the country that the 
Republicans, too, have their laggards. If the 
House vote on the initial appropriations for 
ERP is regarded as typical, then the “deep 
North” can be as retrograde and dangerous as 
the South. Representatives John Taber, of New 
York, and Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana, may 
well be placed at the foot of the class along 
with the Rankins and the McKellars. 

By cutting the appropriation for European 
recovery by 25 percent, these men and others 
of like mind reduced the entire project to the 
basis of relief. They weakened the faith of the 
16 European countries in American intentions. 
By spreading the notion that we are a timorous 
nation which does not know its own mind, these 
men have done what they could to shatter the 
position of the United States among the nations 
of the world. 

Under the leadership of Senator Vandenberg, 
this particular blunder may be prevented. But 
the men who put through this narrow-minded 
proposal control the Republican House. If a 
Republican President and a Republican Con- 
gress are elected in November, they will prob- 
ably control the incoming administration. It is 
something for the country to consider with fear 
and trembling. Another Harding administration 
would be even more tragic than the first one. 


The Communists Want. 
The Mundt Bill 


N all their discussion of the Mundt Bill, press 
| and radio have ignored one salient fact. 

That fact is that this “anti-Communist” 
measure is the best piece of good fortune which 
the Communist Party of America has had in a 
jong, long time. During the recent fiery demon- 
strations in Washington, some political ob- 
servers were delighted to report that the Com- 
munists were accomplishing the opposite of 
their announced purpose. They were cleverly 
promoting rallies to fight the passage of the 
bill. But the ferocity of the opposition from 
such a source literally pushed Congressmen into 
support of the bill. [t never occurred to inno- 
cent Congressmen, of course, that Communists 
are subtly schooled in means and ends. All of 
the picketing and sloganeering was undertaken, 
not to defeat the bill, but to get it passed. The 
meetings and the marching were aimed at the 
country at large, not at the legislators. The idea 
is to convince the great mass of citizens that 








tary of State.” He remarks in another pa 
that Morgenthau “often interfered in fore 
affairs, and sometimes took steps directly ] 
variance with thosé of the State Department 
He makes a similar criticism of Henry Wallae 
as head of the Board of Economic Warfare. 7 
While the author is usually conventionally! 
polite in his references to people with whom 
he has worked, he makes no secret of a few 
dislikes. He is sharply critical of Sumne 
Welles, whom he found increasingly incon 
patible as Under-Secretary of State. He foung 
de Gaulle a difficult prima donna, and the 
former Soviet Ambassador, Oumansky, “ 
walking insult.” 
Hull does not directly comment on the Armyj 
Board’s characterization of his uncompromising: 
diplomatic note to Japan of November 26 
“the document that touched the button t 
started the war.” He does, however, make thé 
point that he was personally in favor of making 
a different approach to Japan, suggesting t 
America would reopen limited trade relation 
in return for a Japanese evacuation of Southery 
Indo-China. This idea was dropped because of 
opposition from the Chinese Government, 
backed by a supporting telegram from Winste 
Churchill. The note of November 26, with itj 
demand that Japan evacuate not only Indow 
China but also China, was despatched. Pe: 
Harbor followed within eleven davs. 









































the Communists, in assuming the leadershigl 
against the bill, are proving that they are the 
foremost champions of civil rights. Success if 
putting across this notion will give them a news 
lure for their various fronts. : 
For some time now the popularity of follower 
of Moscow has been lagging. The facts abo 
Kremlin domination of Europe have been s& 
clear that nothing could be done to disgui 
them. So the American Communists hav@ 
needed a new issue, a big issue, to put them 
on their feet. The Mundt Bill fills their need 
and they are making the most of it. i 
In a recent advertisement in a liberal journ 
and in The Daily Worker, the CP—using if 
own name for a change—told liberals explicitly 
that the bill will not hurt them. If it is pa 
they will simply continue their activities und 
ground. Liberal and labor groups will, accordii 
to their analysis, suffer the real harm. Here 
have the Communists proudly advertising them 
selves as the alert defenders of America’s oldeg 
and most precious tradition. It is therefom 
gratifying that Leon Henderson rose to tell 
what the score really is. He is right in stati 
that the Communists are exerting their utmog 
energy and shrewdness to get the bill passe 
Enraged Congressmen would have far 
reason for satisfaction if they could be 
to realize that they are unwittingly being 
the tools of the public enemies whom they w 
to combat. And in the end, in any case, 
bill will most probably be declared uncoi 
tutional. So its only effect, if it is passed, 
be the immediate one—to make heroes 
martyrs of Stalinists and drive well-intention 
innocents and other citizens to their support. | 
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